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THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH 


ANNUAL RECORD 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


1876-77. 


THE FALL FIELD-DAY AT WORCESTER, OCTOBER 2, 1876. 

The Fall field-day of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery was 
passed at Worcester this year. The corps numbered about 150 as 
it left the armory, Faneuil Hall, at half-past twelve Monday, Octo- 
ber 2d, under command of Captain A. A. Folsom, and headed by 
Brown’s full Brigade Band. From South Market street, where the 
line was formed, the route was through Commercial, State, Wash- 
ington, School, Tremont, West, Bedford, and Kingston streets, to 
the Boston & Albany station, where the train was taken at 1.30 
P.M. for the heart of the Commonwealth. 

The display was very creditable, and the number of participants 
was fully up to that of former years. Many members joined the 
company at the depot, and others went up on a later train. The 
following-named persons constituted the staff of Captain Folsom : 
Major Ben: Perley Poore, Major Samuel Talbot, Jy., Lieutenant 
D. F. Farrar, Lieutenant William P. Jones, Private John S. Blair, 
Surgeon John P. Ordway, Assistant Surgeon B. T. Prescott. 

The corps arrived at Worcester at 3.40 o’clock, after a pleas- 
ant trip, devoid of incident or accident that calls for public 
note. Of course, the noteworthy events of field-days long passed 
were recalled and discussed by the really ancient members of the 
corps; and Uncle Dan Simpson, the veteran drummer (on his 
sixty-sixth fall parade) was often interrupted at his euchre, and 
his companion fifer, the veners ble Page, at his cigar, to settle this 
or that point of dispute as to the correct rendering of some old, 
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old story. One incident of the trip cause 

pe ie © 4 aused some amuseme 
Nadim ie uniform thought he could andes ont 
await ie strode the leneth of the 
Fee Jubis a neing, after his record was com- 
ie a ataeeme Haler had 95 votes, Hendricks on ites 
Fa staal ae a eee paket had 3. It was charged by a 
au on ae i ses reform” that the Republicans had yoted 
viene ‘ a the Democrats had retaliated. The vote 
Nei see is it was positively ascertained that the Baker 
eee. i at pane who have every reason to wish 
Cae for more than Le eens 1 aaa 
4 ion ee Union Passenger Station, at the foot 
Guess Abate ae be remembered. The newly formed 
acute i a a Be B. Hopkins, who have not seen an 
eee ee ny in line a hundred strong, with the 
Eo con hy tee es uSoeLYe the visitors, in which duty they 
ie ae at s y norm 2,000 to 5,000 of the populace, of 
Some Co sae The customary prelude to the ac- 
Ramee fe qa pen gone through with, the line of 
ea - Front, Main, Pleasant, Oxford, Chiat- 
fee onan : 3 - the quarters provided by the Committee 
ae ra ie he Bay State House. The order of procession 


Police Squad, under Captain Atkinson 
Drum-Major F ral Ee 
<, e ‘Major ¥. II. Pike. 
ster ie Band, 20 pieces, 'T. C. Richardson, Leader 
beste orcester Continentals, 100 men 
ptain — Colonel W. S. B. Tlopkins j 
ine, a riage lle David M. Woodward 
‘ee nd Lieutenant — Lieutenant-Colonel Josep! n Ti 
Adjutant — Captain E. A. Wood oc 
Staff — F, Celly me 
Assistant Se Aurtie are eon Se iiien G Breons 
™ 5 ; vey. Ih. 1. Hall, C in; illi a, Biron, 
eg eet Masha & Chaplain ; William G. Strong. 
First, Sergeant Inf: ' 
Serges nfantry — Willis 
H. Harvey: Thi peat iam II. Drury; § " 
Harvey ; Third, William B. White ; Fourth "a ee ee. 
>» M. V. B. Richard- 
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son; Fifth, Nathaniel Paine; Sixth, Frank A. Leland; Seventh, 


Harvey B. Wilder. 
Brown’s Brigade Band, of Boston, 30 pieces, Henry C._Brown, 
Leader. 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 150 men. 
Captain — Captain Albert A. Folsom, of Boston. 
ant — Captain William TT. Cundy, of Boston. 


First Lieuten 
Second Lieutenant — Lieutenant John Sullivan, of Boston. 
of Boston. 


Adjutant — Lieutenant Jacob Pfatl, 

Statt— Treasurer and Paymaster, Sergeant Vincent Laforme, of 
Boston; Clerk and A istant Paymaster, Lieutenant George H. 
Allen, of Boston ; Quartermaster, Sergeant George D. Baldwin, of 
Boston; Armorer, Sergeant George P. May, of Boston. 

First Sergeant Infantry — Lieutenant Charles E. Fox, of Bos- 
ton; Second, of Boston: Third, Ser- 
geant Parker Winsor, of Boston ; Fourth, Major Loring W. Muzzey, 
of Lexington; Fifth, Captain J. Henry Wyman, of East Cam- 
First Sergeant Artillery — Sergeant Peter Dolliver, of 
Amasi W. Bailey, of Boston; Third, 
»; Fourth, Sergeant Wins- 


Sergeant George W. Roafe, 


bridge. 
Medford; Second, Sergeant 
Temple, of Dorchest 
Fifth, N. Brewer, Jr., Esq., of Boston. 


Captain Thomas F. 
low B. Lucas, of Boston ; 


e there were crowds of people, which admired the 
and enjoyed the music of the 


Along the rout 
eanizations 
On several build- 


appearance of the ors 
bands. At the depot also was = large crowd. 
ines along the march were flags and decorations, and across Front 


street, from Horticultural 1 
ribed ‘Welcome, Ancients and Ilonor: 
o little pride in the appearance and excellent be 
The arrangements for the excursion were in the 


all, was suspended a flag on which was 
inse ables!” The city people 
took n aring of the 
Continentals. 
hands of the two following committees of the artillery : — 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Major Samuel Talbot, Jv., Sergt. Wim. P. Jones, Capt. John S. 
Lieut. D. Foster Farrar, Sergt. Henry C. Hunt. Com- 


Blair, 
missioned Officers. — Capt. A. A. Folsom, Commander; Capt. 


William LH. Cundy, Ist Lieut. ; Lieut. John Sullivan, 2d Lieut. ; 


6 Av & H. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
Capt. Jacob Pfafl, Adjutant ; George Hf, Allen, Clerk : 


George D, Baldwin, Quartermaster. 
The committee on the Dp: 


and J. W. Morse, Jr. 


Colonel Pratt, the proprietor, turned the entire Bay State hostelry 


over to the committee for the occasion. The Ancients visited 
Worcester once hefore, in 1835, and stayed three days; but then — 
“Well,” as.one gentleman remarked, « they camped out, or, 
rather, sat down on the inhabitants.” Once in the house, there 
was business for the committee. Two hundred men to be provided 
with beds away from their families, each whim to be gratified, and 
each man a sovereign, though under orders. 

Captain Folsom and the committee devoted themselves to the 
work of disposing of the would-he sleepers, and all was settled 

“before the ball began ; for nobody can dance to music 
wey of a place to lay his weary limbs when the band stops play- 
Ing. Supper over, and a hearty one it was for hearty men and 
Women, — for there were many of the fair sex at the tables, — prep- 
arations were made for the ball. The tables were cleared from 
the large dining-hall, the floor washed and waxed, and at eight 
o'clock the sounds of music were heard, 

The ball given by the Ancient and Ionorable Artillery Company 
complimentary to the Worcester Continentals was prefaced by a 
Promenade concert, Brown's Brigade Band performing an excellent 
programme, Henry C. Brown’s cornet solos, it is almost needless 


tO Bay, were w, Sani r . : Y 
Kg Say, were well appreciated. ‘The musi¢ consisted of the follow- 
Ing selections : — 


who is uncer- 


Overture, « William Tell” 


; Rossini 
Waltz, « Hydropathen” .... 


Gungl 
3. Polka for Cornet, “Young America” Sterashidta'8/oha/e(u,e.s) ovaudiwivinwaisiaraareste Der 
(Performed by H. C. Brown.) 
4. Selections from Lohengrin” . Wagner 
ip air 
5. Galop, “Whip and Spur’. : Marie W. Ely 
6. Selections from “Faust” ... 36 Gounod 


“Fitri Savais”.. + Balfe 
8. Cornet Obligato .. 
9. Finale, Popular Melodies 


Seret. 


art of the Continentals was Adjutant E. 
A. Wood, Sergeants W. B. White, Nathaniel Paine, and F. A, 
Leland; Privates A. D. Warren, W. G. Strong, E. Pp. Pevey, 
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The ball itself was a jos The Gem iviee avas rewsesuabict oe 
tain Mechanics’ Hall, the largest in the citys owing, to Gp hig 8 
ment by the Worcester Musical Association neti Lal me 
consequence was that the wealth and heauby, of ee a 
Continentals and their ladies, did the lion’s pay to) = oat 
‘nino-hall of the Bay State House, and so filled the flora 9 
ae artment that dancing with freedom was out of the ques- 
a ladies who svete fortunate enough to swing in the 
tion, 2 q adies 


arprise or persistent efforts of 
aduated circle, through the enterprise or p f a 
puree nelle That the Continentals, fresh 


st : 

ir escorts, were belles indeed. 
heir escorts, were cael : 
ir visit to Philadelphia, acquitted themselves in the : 
; ad their entertainers 
aining, 


from the j sees 
brilliant old-time uniforms to their own an oie 
and introduced a bevy of as agreeable, en ei pening 
ayed lady companions to the Boston military as 
at | The Reception 


satisfaction, 
and tastefully-arr oh 
yer me the Terpsichorean floor. 
they have ever met on i aces 
Gonwsttad were Captain A. A. Folsom, Bees oe Suaeies 
Jopkins, W.C., Lieutenant John L. Steyenson, A. e ross 
ek eh Kelly, W.C., Major D. H. Follett, A.TH./ — 
Gals 1 John D. Washburn, w.c. The Moor-director by as Z _ 
a mn cob Pfaff of the AH.A., and he had for aids mises ‘ 
ant Jacob Pfs i be A : 
ie? idy, Lieutenant D. ¥, Farrar, Sergeant H. G srs ee 
a ean Hichborn, Sergeant John H. Peak, Lycian te 
seme Sulliv and Captain C. G. Dayis 0 
ofafe, Lieutenant John Sullivan, and Ca ee 
a ange Adjutant E. A. Wood, Sergeant W. B. White, Ser 


roeant F, A. Leland, : Privates A. D. 
Serge: F. A. Leland, and Privates 
, Jr., of the 


Ancients, 
+ Dat 
. Nathaniel Paine, 
geant Nathaniel E : es Xr go 
W “ren, W. G. Strong, E. Pp. Pevey, and gos Mo ear 
an a tals. The following was the order of ee i : 
Jontinentals. id afin .M., anc 
ce hort quarters 5 but it was danced out before 1Z ; " 
q 1 short e var ‘ vho droppec 
tig ‘ 1s superb for those who tripped, or those w lhe Pl 
the music was s . er: — 
into seats when the cornet announced the numb 


Worcester Continentals 


Gee Chron clement Lana yere peasants eT seh dunatricttraeed A. & HA. 

2, Quadrille.... Saptain Folsom 

3. Virginia Reel. -.+-sersreettt .---Colonel Hopkins 
4, Quadrille Pol Sawa General Devens 
CULT CACO To OC ia i iad gan Rte Govenor Bullock 
6. Lancers.- Amoskeag Veterans 
7. Portland Fancy.-- ++ Putnam Phalanx 
8. Quadrille Newburyport Artillery 


9. Walta...cseseseceeecccere sieteteiasie 
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LOS Quadrille@ tee sect c\esisisici« 
le (Celljdod dacossesinnde Gan ee on 
DMA ATICOL Stel asreteretersitiaiesietsl sreie.ciecisre ara:'e-s cts 
13. Contra (Money Musk).... 
14. Quadrille Medley......... 
15. Hull’s Victory............. 


Providence Lt. In. Vet. Association 


Newport Artillery 


++++Major Follett 
aqayaterenciors >The Ladi 
oe LOSS 
entennial 


It has been a rule of the ‘Ancients, and it still continues. that 
the hospitality of the places they visit must not be accepted ; they 
insist upon paying their own bills. 


Though the commissary de- 
partmment of the old corps was by no means deficient, the Worces- 


ter Continentals were determined not to let the affair drop in any 
such summary way, and opened a house of entertainment for their 
guests at No. 40, south-west wing of the hotel, where they were 
never deficient in company or the wherewithal to entertain them. — 

Tuesday morning, October 3, was passed by the members of the 
A. & H. A. Co. in visiting points of interest in and near Worcester, 
pointed out by the many friends found or made in the short time 
the two companies had been together. 

Twelve o’clock was the hour set for the company to fall in, which 
was promptly done, and once more, under the escort of the 
Worcester Continentals, they started for a street-parade. 

After a march of an hour and a half through the principal streets 
of Worcester, the two companies again reached the Bay State House, 
where they sat down to an elegant banquet, given by the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Co. complimentary to the Worcester Con- 
tinentals, which was served by C. B. Pratt, of the Bay State House. 
in his best manner. 


After an hour’s enjoyment of the viands set before them, the 
companies were called to order by Capt. Folsom, of the A. & H. 
A. Co., who made a few very pleasant remarks, and said that in 
place of any long speech he would call upon Lieut. Geo. II. Allen, 
the clerk of the A. & H. A. Co., to read from the records of the 


company, forty-one years ago, an account of their last visit to 
Worcester. 


Lieutenant Allen read the record as follows : 


Boston, Aug. 3, 1835. Company met for field and camp duty; present, 


Brigadier-General Thomas Davis, Commander; Colonel Josiah L. C. Ame 
and Captain Samuel Knower, Lieutenants, and Captain Charles A. Macomber, 
Adjutant, and about 80 members in uniform complete, at 8 A.M. 


The 
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i y an ex i i alf-past 10 
nbers paid their assessment with scarcely an exception. At half P s ‘ 
faa tt alien marched to the Worcester Railroad depot in fine order, with the 
the batts B $ 


ade Band. At 11.15 the cars vent 
ee ‘As they flew along their iron pathw 


started, the weather being clear and the 


y, near Long 
corps in excellent spirits ry, ne 

Pp vever, there w: eh 
ee Genallibe the corps. Arrived at Worcester Reretiie aaa be 
reeded. round the back street by the hospital; soon met the Wo ‘ ste be 
Fae i vith the Boston Brass Band), a corps to be remembered for their 
ae ~ ypearance and their generous reception of us. Unde escort of 
erie te f éa company, the Ancients were conducted to their eneamp- — 
ead prin =e rlace an ine hillside back of the Worcester House, very 
me ae “Ans een Lincoln, commanding a very picturesque view of 
ae ah arts entirely adapted for company parade. ‘The tents ee 
- see bee the rising shower reached them, the Worcester Light 
all pitche: is 


a show of hands thrust out as if in agony to quench 


f; 4 ving shared wi > escort a 
Infantry meanwhile performing guard duty. Having shared with the e 
nfantry me? ae 


af ’s Exchange. > rules and orders 
lation in camp and supped at F ‘arnsworth’s Exchange, the rules ani ji 
atio a and s i aoe ae ee 
= nent were read by the Adjutant, and observed with remarka 
of encampme a ) 


The night proved to be extremely cold and frosty, but the hearts 


exactne: 
of the v 


i F cheerful, and the 
rjlant troop and faithful sentries were warm and cheerful, and 
of the midnight serenade swelled out in richest 


Te Jay, the company having preakfasted, and after having performed 
On Tuesday, A 


«ous evolutions with precision in the main street and at the ehcaeR nen at 
gets M. it was voted that the corps will return at 4 P.M. as ae 
Lee oe ain at Colonel Porter's. ‘They then, by invitation an C 
sg pa spirited citizens of Worcester, partook of a collation at 
tain Town @ 8 e 


AS 


ap 


S < Hotel, where, having on motion suspended the by-laws, the 
ch ire animously admitted members: Captain Charles 

¢ i mant Frovalid N. fiower, and Ensign Henry Hobbs; eon: 
sare a a the Worcester Light Infantry ; also Brigadier-General 
0: S 


the United 
following gentlemen were un: 


aad ee q, Captains George W. Richardson and Edward Lamb, 
arnard, Captains 


Lieutenant-Colonels Wm. 8. Lincoln and Pata ~ 
aynard King, of Boylston, and they were ae y 
i he corps nt table by the Adjutant, most of them peels i 
eee nat as accompanying us to Brighton and Boston. ; At 12 M. a 
eg a ae Hel 6 the artillery, under command of Winslow Lew 


sf > of 24 guns was fire Sera prea gen an m 
oe i : he Exchange, the tents were struck at half-pas nel 
aes eg pen re member, who would have appeared 


Te rary 
by invitation of Levi Lincoln, an ee s prevented, the corps partook of a 
i ks ha a relative’s sickness 
in the ranks had not a A Hak 
i ar by, each member be 
ation 4 is mansion, near by, € ae nes 
la eres ‘ o the ex-Governor, who had always been a devoted 
The company passed him in 
alutes, as they had often proudly 


mi: 
Ebenezer L. 
Major Edwin Conant, 
McFarland, and Major M: 


; happy for the oppor- 


ity of being introduced t 
ee achusetts 


ampi f the militia of M: 
champion 0: ee 


review, paying the standing and w a 

done when he was Commander-in-C hief. eae pierdanmnere teres 
apidly moved towards Brighton in the greatest glee, ) 

Ta ards ig ei 

at ant and sumptuous supper. 


.M. and partook of an ele ieee : ithe 
x at sas quartered, this night, at Colonel Porter's capacious hotel, the best 
1e corps artered, this mg 


s and 


They then repaired to the ca 
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of feeling an sheer manifesti + 
tes TnI SEITE ee a a ee 
ig a ed a + wind-ins Z i 
= ae assessment of We Siceud! cp aves ac aaee Ue 
sible, and a "clock S 
deaarenl of ae cite eae up their march, the artillery being unde 
resis SA iy be ear meet aia through Brookline and Roxbury, 
of Roxbury... At the i nee of Captain Samuel Knower, 
enjoyed, a anvitita pence aa 
ie Lee eat ee Byycie liberality of our commander, after which 
arin eeaa Beats ee ot Colonel Josiah L. C. Amee, paraded in front 
the area of the house, n Ciulaead and marching salutes. Iaving retired to 
Was voted that the Oni Rt utrived. of an approaching escort, whereupon it, 
they were accordingly zens paul proceed to meet the escort, and at 2 P.M. 
ontreyy entl See ae ed by the Soul of Soldiery, in a highly creditable 
After being thanked by the C iene plonghs Washington: and ‘State: streets: 
Orders Getins ihe an ae ; ruareare for their attention and obedience to 
in any way eis es wate: were passed to all who had contributed 
George H. Whitman, Tae cs pice and 2 lost g the record, the clerk, 
was reciprocated by ace ae a wits best feeling pervaded the corps and 
by flood or field, was enco ie pecans bopecident by steam.or march, 
tahatats Sede ee hes ‘wine of life’ sparkled brightly in their 
revive the ane i e a brief tour into the bosom of the State will 
fests eatitete Rael a poliezs to perpetuate an institution interesting 
Worcestauat cote ‘ + . dhe company in general, and the members from 
micollaton eae ci ar, were amated, by the commander to the Exchange, and 
given by the Soul of Soldiery at Concert Hall. 


member who vy 


very opportune collation was 


This readine 
Ae te of re records was received with great applause by 
2 and proy real} < 
Commander. i proved to have been a happy thought of the 
Brief | appy s 
Col. E nee speeches were made by Col. John D. Washburn, - 
Co., Ge Chaplain W. H. Ryder of the A. & H. A. 
5: By opkine i ne Hall of the Worcester Continentals, Col. W. 
Boers eet \ he Worcester Continentals, Major Ben: Perley 
Rube e s & H. A. Co., and others. ; ‘i 
e fou higinion 
pleasant cai Cae agreeably as the time was passing in such 
we were pene it would not wait for us; so once more in line 
raunnaine (ae ie ite the depot by the Continentals, and by a large 
TL = the citizens and ladies of Worcester ore 
1e trai ras 5 : s 
ae sen . taken for Boston at 5 P.M., where we arrived 
accident or incident. Reachi i ? 
marched directly on i aching the city, the company 
ii pi ena i aneuil Hall, where they were ee — 
: ed satisfied that this was one of Geen 
their Fall field-days. vas one of the most enjoyable of 


THE TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH 


ANNIVERSARY PARADE. 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company celebrated their 


June 4, 1877, by the usual parade, ser- 
es on the 


239th anniversary on 
at Hollis-street Church, dinner, and election-exer 


The weather was as fine as the most zealous member of 


vices 
Common. 


the corps could have wished. 
The corps, in compliment to their commander, Captain 


Albert A. Folsom, tumed out with full ranks,,the infantry num- 
bering fifty muskets and the artillerists one lmndred and thirty 
sabres. The corps was accompanied by the Boston Cadet Band, 
John C. Mullaly, leader, which appeared in a new and brilliant 


uniform. 

The column was preceded by a platoon of police under Sergeant 
Laskey of the Second Station. The following officers composed 
the Honorary Staff: Past Commanders Col. Edward Wyman and 
Major Ben: Perley Poore, Lieut. William P. Jones, Sergt. Vincent 
Laforme, Lieut. George H. Allen, Quartermaster George D. 
Baldwin, Surgeon B. T. Prescott, Lieut. and Armorer George P. 
May. 


ng is the roster of the company for the parade : — 


The followi 
Capt. Albert A. Folsom. 


Captain : 
First Lieutenant . ‘ 5 . Capt. Wm. I. Cundy. 
Second Lieutenant .« : * . Lieut. John Sullivan. 
Adjutant « s : . : _ Lieut. Jacob Pfatt. 

, Maj. Dexter H. Follett. 


First Sergeant of Infantry 
Second Sergeant of Infantry 
Third Sergeant of Infantry : 


Seret. Geo. W. Roafe. 
Sergt. Parker Winsor. 
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Fourth Sergeant of Infantry ; ‘ 

Fifth Sergeunt ee a Loring W. Muaney 
First Sergeant of Artillery . 3 ra 3 me é Seal 
Second Sergeant of Artillery  . : Shan. fees e es 

Third Sergeant of Artillery 2 Ca a Semi . Ere 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery — . é Seal ‘Willie : 4, ee 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery A a aN fe, en e Se 

‘ , Jr., Esq. 


eae a ae from Battery A, under command of 
aa. - Murray, brought up the rear, and added greatly 
effect of the parade. : ; 
In the rear of the ‘black coats” ar 
containing Capt. Charles een weet “Rel —— oe 
Capt. David Eaton, veteran members of the corps ae 
The line of march was through South M: Tea Commerci 
‘ea Washington, School, and Beacon streets to “ State an 
oie Ancients received His Excellency Governor Rice, “a 
Ne a by Col. W. A. Tower, Col. Arthur T. Lyman 
: n. Cunningham, Col. H. G. Parker and Col Georg I. 
Campbell, Military Secretary ; also, by Hon. J. B. D Cogs 7 1 ; 
eget of the Senate ; Major George S. Merrill, Col. Tlop ei 
each and Wea Be T. Townsend, D.D., the preacher of the 
a Sermon: The march was then resumed through Park, Tre- 
mont, Eliot, Washington, and Hollis streets to the alin * 
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EXERCISES AT THE CHURCH. 


seats before 11 o’clock, and the gallery 


was filled with spectators, the body of the church being also ‘well 
filled. ‘The exercises opened with an organ voluntary by Howard 
M. Dow, following which was a brief invocation by Rev. Dr. 


Townsend. « 


The corps were in their 


INVOCATION BY THE CHAPLAIN, REV. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND. 
O Infinite God, may the inspiration of Thy blessing and truth 
‘rest upon us in all the exercises of this hour and of this day, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


was sung, the solos being given by 


he Scripture selection was from the 
The Ode 


The ‘* Te Deum Laudamus ” 
. Prescott and C. Chenery. T 
«God be merciful unto us and bless us.” 


Psalm 
Stevens, was then sung to original music by 


written by Charles W. 
Mr. Dow. 


ODE. 
Words by Cartes W. STEVENS. Music by Howarp M. Dow. 
Hark! What mean those notes of music 
Breaking on the morning air? 
"Tis the welcome summons bidding 
Comrades to the ranks repair. 
June has come with buds and flowers, 
ee Apple-blossoms” deck the trees ; 
Up, then, Ancients, grasp your sabres ! 
Fling your banners to the breeze! 


Though from far, where cross and crescent 
Glisten on the brow of night, 

Where the beauteous Bosphorus rolling, 
Laves its shores with liquid light, 
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Come the din and roar of battle, 
Neighing troop and sabre’s flash, 

Roll of drum and blast of bugle, 
Angry charge and deadly clash, — 


Peace vouchsafes to us its blessing, 
Unity returns again; 
Oak and Olive, Pine, Palmetto, 

Bend to catch the glad refrain. 
Waft, ye North and Southern breezes, 
Spread the joyful news around, — 

To the tread of martial footsteps 
Halls of State no more resound. 


May we, striving in the future, 
Fix our aim of duty high, 
Press to noble, grand endeavor, 
And our brightest hopes outvie. 
Let us grasp with might eternal, 
Hold as with hand of steel, 
Priceless pearl, —a nation’s oneness ; 
Choicest gift, — our country’s weal. 


By our cruel sears and scourgings, 
By our trials and our tears, 
By the lessons victory taught us, 
And the triumph of the years,— 
Let us, God and Heaven invoking, 
Faith our sword and works our shield, 
Fight ’gainst every wrong and error 
Till the foes of virtue yield. 


PRAYER, BY THE CHAPLAIN. 


Infinite God, we bless Thee for this morning and all the blessings 
it brings to us; we thank Thee for our existence, and for all the 
circumstances surrounding us; we thank Thee for our nation, for 
our civil and religious liberty, and for all our educational and civil 
privileges and advantages ; and we pray that they may be sancti- 
fied to the good of this people. Let Thy blessing rest upon our 
nation and upon our rulers; upon our Commonwealth and upon all 
its rulers ; and may Thy blessing rest upon all nations and upon all 
peoples, and may the day speedily come, if it can, in Thy Provi- 
dence, when the causes of war, and war itself, shall be removed 


from our land and from the world. And when 
course upon earth, may we all be received into Thy Kingdom 
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we finish our 


above, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The solo and chorus, “‘ Father in Heayen,” written by Wm. 1, 
Stratton, music by Howard M. Dow, was sung by the choir, W. 


LH. Fessenden rendering the solo. 


- 


SERMON.* 


By THE CHAPLAIN, Rev. Luruer T, TowNsenp, D.D., OF WATERTOWN, MAss. 


The congregation then joined in singing the following hymn :— 


Tt 
God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and night! 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of winds and wave, 
: Do thou our country save 
By thy great might! 


16) 
For her our prayer shall rige 
To God, above the skies ; 
On him we wait. 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To thee aloud we ery,— 
God save the State! 


BENEDICTION BY THE CHAPLAIN. 


May the blessing of Almighty God, the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, rest upon all men, and upon each one of us, forevermore. 


Amen. 


* The sermon will be found appended to this Annual Record. 
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, ae vocal music at the church was rendered in a hiehly sati 
iE ar anol by. a select utes composed of the Oe ane 
See a - tenor, D. F. Fitz, J. C. Bartlett, C. @haneve rE 
ee le enor) W. H. Fessenden, C. C. Wentworth, I. “ 
a ah a pe E. C. Moseley, C. H. Webb, W. Daven ee 
ass, H. C. Barnabee, W. Beeching, A. C. Ryder. : : 


ne- 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


ore nee exctelses in the church the Ancients took up 
Sete March a Faneuil Hall, passing down Tremont, u 
gue wn Beacon, Tremont, Court, and State, through C oe 
cial and South Market streets to the Hall, which they Sedation st 
aie Boe At half-past one the company curt their fogiel 
guests sat down to the annual dinner, prepared by Stephen Sew cm 
caterer. The tables presented an attractive apbeara a he a 
decorated with flowers by Messrs. Calder & Wiswell ite 
Commander Folsom presided, and on his right aad left wer 
ae. pas qe=collency Governor Rice, Tis Honor Mayor Bids in 
pee Simmons, ex-Collector Thos. Russell, Een IB ee 
en Judge Vents Coburn of the Superior Chirk, ae 
ane. Rey. Drs Tein oF the Eliot Church, Aaiuitane: 
a ra nee Cols. Hutchings, Tower, Lyman, and ‘Camp: 
ean ot ae staff, podenmen Wilder, O’Brien, Robinson 
a See ade, Donbar; Fitzgerald, and Breck, Sheriff Clark “ 
+ Marshall P. Wilder, and others. _ 
Before the Company and guests were seated, the Divine 
can invoked by the Chaplain : — ae — 
xod, our heavenly Father, we gratefully 
as the One who ae Riess ia an ease: Spee 


upon us. May Thy blessing rest 


May 2 ; orci ifi 

Ears ay all these mercies be sanctified to our good, and 

2 r re T™ a g 

- Ly re be sanctified to Thy service on earth, and saved fin: 1 ‘an 
hy kingdom, for Christ’s sake. Amen a 


After the dinner hai ee: artak eu 
d n partaken o: Jommander ¢ ec 
eC a 
the compan y to order, and said ;: — 


a) 
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ADDRESS OF COMMANDER FOLSOM. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company -— 
Another year has passed away and we are once again assembled 
within these historic walls to celebrate an anniversary, — the 239th 
of our ancient and time-honored institution. I congratulate you 
upon the day, the occasion, and also the weather. 

We should be truly grateful, also proud, that the integrity of the 
ancient corps has been so long preserved through so many trying 
times, especially up to the establishment of a republican form of 
rmment, and we have every reason to be hopeful that our suc- 


goye 
celebrate the usual days of festivities until time shall 


cessors will 
be no more. 

Gentlemen, it is not my purpose to make a speech, for we have 
distinguished guests present who will speak to you in words of 
wisdom and good cheer. I ask in return your undivided attention 
to them. Let all the talk proceed from this end of the hall. 
Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, my 
term of office will expire in a very few hours. I therefore take the 
present opportunity, and in the most public manner, to thank you 
oratefully and sincerely for the high and lasting honor I have re- 
ceived at your hands ; any man can well be proud of it. Tam to 
nae enrolled as a Commander. This honor I shall 
fondly cherish until the end of my life, or while I have sense and 
sentiment left. I also thank you for the cordial support that I 
d during my year of command. My orders you have 


have my 


haye receive 
cheerfully and promptly obeyed, and I flatter myself it is not pos 
ble for any commander to have been better sustained. I will close 
belonging to the Commander. It is this : — 

members of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 


with the usual toast, 
Health be to you, 

lery Company of Massachusetts. 

ank and the Commander continued : — 


The toast was dv 
appy to inform you that the intellectual part 


Gentlemen, I am h 
of this entertainment will now commence, and T have the pleasure 
of introducing to you our Adjutant, Capt. Jacob Pfaff, who will act 
as toastmaster. (Applause. ] 

The first regular toast was: — 

« The Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts. — Each succeeding year 
finds her march steadily onward in Art, Science, and Literature.” 
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Music. — ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 


Tue ComManper, men} r Wi ie 

guished Satan Ree ie . hs Me = 
; : 2. States Senate, said, ** Muassachiise 

pias no eucomiam from me. Look at her; there rn i 

ntlemen, I think the person of her Chief 
known, that he needs no encomium from me 
of introducing to you His Excell 
our Chief Magistrate. 


: ands.” 
Magistrate is so well 

Thave the pleasure 
ency Hon. Alexander If, Rice 


His Excellency was received with three ch 


1 an eers. 3 9 " 
guests all rising to their feet. a see yang 


RESPONSE OF GOVERNOR RICE. 

Mr. Commander: I shall attempt to do little more tha 
BLESS to you and the members of your command my ere eae 
cation at having the opportunity to participate in the ae 
Tam especially and still more pleased that I have the distinguisl 
honor of bringing the salutations of the grand old ies Ge a 
once more to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company bee 
Plause.] Whoever of her citizens has attained to an S ie a 
distinction in the Commonwealth has done so within hee ae a 
Which the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company has a a 
existence. I can remember, sir, that your corps ovizinated re Re 
the exigencies of the times,— ‘‘ the times that tried me se 
mee that, as this corps then represented the heroie and chiyal 
spirit of Massachusetts and of New England, so, during aca 

ga 


intervening year: ii h 
ig years, this corps has represented the best ty 
» Manhood. : — 


x- 
at eratifi- 
Se festivities. 


n’s souls,” 


was only ej Eoylanee.] 1 St fail to remember, sir, ri 
On eight years after the founding of this city that this cor 
(eh into existence, and the reverend Chaplain of to-da 7 * r 
Spirited and live-thought oration to which we have His. or se 
plause] has given us a bird’s-eye view of how this ana oat 


oreanizati Win 3 
Raik tp ae: have infused that honorable and progre 
chiva DS 


ar 

ge aes j ssive and 

y uric spirit into the minds and hearts of our community that 

spirit upon which, I believ riitonnte 
, I believe, the grandest. type ivili 

€ s of Y civiliz 

ee g JI our civiliz 


ation 
I remember that the sentiment which has been read cites 


that every year r in ) e 

‘i VERY year of progress in Massachusetts has witnessed her 

ady: 4 ar i “e o oe 

‘ pan mM science, art, and literature. Well, gentlemen, nearly 

a Ci e f 5a 
le science, and all art, and much of the literature, of modern 
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es has come into being since your corps was organized. Since 


5th century, nearly everything that 
interest and kindles the aspira- 
‘i = , ) 


tim! 
the great discoveries of the 1 
rae i 


sro can ite, that lorlay epgages the 
t i ¢4 


tion and conduces to the comfort and progress of mankind, has had 
its origin since your corps came into existence. [Applause.] It 
will not do for me to review the field of science or of art, for they 
go hand in hand; they are but the counterpart one of the other. 
if you were to yeview the field of cither of them, and trace their 
history out to the practical results of our day, we should look far 
and long before we should find anything touching our material 
interests, touching our scientific progress, that had its origin more 
than two centuries and ahalf ago. And Iam glad that your corps 
has referred in the sentiment which it proposed for me to speak to, 
to art, to science, and to literature; because, gentlemen, we are 
more interested in the progress of science and of art here in New 
England than we are sometimes apt to remember. We have but 
few natural endowments here; we are obliged to live upon the 
nature has done so little for us. Science is carrying 
, and illuminating the world, revealing the secrets 
ng step with science, and utilizing dis- 


arts, because 7 
before us her light 
of nature, and at is keepir 
coveries into those employments which promote happiness, the ad- 
and the welfare and comfort of mankind. Just in pro- 


yancement : ‘ ; 
ate science, just in proportion as we 


therefore, as we eultiv 
arts, so shall we multiply our industries, so shall we 

enrich ourselves, 80 shall we advance our intellects, and if we keep 

our common-school system where the reyerend Chaplain to-day told 

us to [applause], there will blossom out of that system the finest 

and brightest literature that has dawned upon the world in the last 

three centuries. [Applause. ] ; 

Mr. Commander, I am not to occupy the time suet there are so 
many waiting to be heard. [Cries of ** Goon “i W hy: gentlemen, 
only think of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company! I 
‘ 1d it easy to go on all day [laughter], and if I were to re- 
; favors that Ihave received from you individually 
a tithe of the good things I have heard 


portion, 
encourage the 


should fir 


ciprocate the many 
o recite 

have to keep on until to-morrow morning. 
ask me to go on, I must say 


and personally, or t 
you say, I should Re 
(Applause. ] But, gentlemen, if on 0 go 
a word still upon the subject which you have invited me to speak 


upon Let us multiply these arts and these industries, and let us 
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do so, not in any selfish spirit; not for the simple purpose of 
enriching ourselves ; not for the simple purpose of multiplying our 
industries, making. those of us who are tolerably well off a little 
more comfortable, — that is not altogether the idea that I have in my 
_ mind; but I think that any man who is worthy to be born on the soil 
of Massachusetts, or who, from any part of the world, has chosen 
Massachusetts as the best soil on the face of the earth to live upon, 
deserves to have a helping hand on every side to give him 


an honest 
living. 


[Loud applause and cheers.] I want, therefore, to see 
our industries multiplied, that the poor man, the sons of toil, the 
day laborers, and those who are waiting to-day for an opportunity 
to occupy their hands with something or other that shall give them 
a living, —I say my sympathies go out warmly to these men, and I 
want to see our industries amplified and multiplied and extended 
into forms and fashions that shall give all these people an oppor- 
tunity to make their industry felt in the civilization of our State, 
and that shall bring to these and to their families the comforts 
which eyery American citizen ought to feel that it is his proper 
heritage to enjoy. [Applause.] 

Fellow-citizens, it has been said of us in the past (and we 
certainly need not deny it) that we live at the hub of the universe. 
Let us keep the hub bright. [Cries of ‘*Yes!”] I suppose if 
that be interpreted in any good sense it means that Massachusetts, 
by some means or other, has attained to a proud and merited promi- 


nence and conspicuousness among her sister States in the Union and 
among the communities of mankind. In order to maintain that, as 
Isaid in the beginning, we are to look to the results of science and of 
art — to the utilization of art and the results of scientific discovery. 
I don’t know whether I should follow the advice that was given us 
in the church to-day, and say that every man must take up the spade ; 
he would find it pretty hard work spading on the rocks of New 
England. [Laughter.] I suppose there is plenty of room for him 
to thrust the spade into the ground in the Western country ; but 
whether we use the spade literally here in Massachusetts or not, the 
sentiment of the advice which was given us was all sound [applause], 
because the spade was used as the symbol of industry of all kinds. 
Nov, then, if we have some business depression to-day, if a portion 
of our people are idle, if our industries are somewhat overdone, 
then that is a cardinal question for us to study right here by 
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ourselves. Now we need not go to work and abuse any set of amen 
or any party, or any institutions, because in (its gran¢l march ot 
civilization one branch of it has taken a step forward in sean Ges ah 
the other. Why, we have been rejoicing in the progr ss of seflniatily 
discoveries, in the advancement of the arts, and it is something 2 
oice in and to be proud of ; but let me remind the gentlemen that 
advancement, in this wonderful progress that has been 


rej 
slag he oe the last fifty years, to my interpretation of it, some 

a ereat deal of the cause of the depression that we now pe 
Taboting under. I have to taming. yon that the sisi et 
nature have all been brought into requisition ; that while a wentny 

nen almost everything was done by human hands and by ine 
fa iow -e are changing into thousands and millions of engines 
papers f nature, and they are performing the drudgery 
= Capplanse There is a chance upon that material 
al culture, for a development of the nobler 
in thus 


the force: 
of the world. : 
asis for higher intellectu 
ne hike testa. too; we are not to be rae ee aeat a 
utilizing the progress of nature, the progress of inc us ry oe cag 
tit the growth of population ; and that is the sect of the de 
ceed r se times. Now, then, what we want is to enlarge 
The world is broad, near to hand [applau se], and 
ng to neighboring towns and neighboring CUSSS oF 
or to the whole of our country, as our markets, 
“nee science and art have united the world and made palit! a 
ae : ve must remember that ‘*no pent-up Utica” any 
aetna ae ywers, but the whole boundless continent and 
rApplauge.] We must go into the world 
our markets. We have the facilities for 


pression of the! 
our markets. 

instead of lookir 
neighboring States, 


longer confines our pc 
the world is ours. 
consequently with 
manufacturing and fo 
any people upon the 
have the climate and 
lectually, to cope with Jecee es 
ee beer th our ships and with the products of 


ry producing such as have never been given to 
face of the earth, and we in New England 
he skill and the energy, physically and intel- 
this problem ; to produce cheaper and better 
hall have fulfilled our destiny 


when we compass the 
our industry and ¢ 


ause. 2 F 
ar eet eta red I don’t stop I shall be led into making 


sneedll [laughter], therefore I will only close, sir [eries of * 
ms 1]; there are millions to be heard yet better than I. But I will 
Ole . 2 @ 


nallenge other men in their own nations. 
a 8 


x0 
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only say, that ry Soy 

ee ae vee Seay after year, as your proud corps will become 

mute nore ancient, we know that you will take care that it 
all never grow less honorable. [Prolonged applause al - 


The second toast was : — 


“The President of the United States.” 


Music. — ‘ Hail to the Chief.” 
Tue C ‘DE 
a, ae Gentlemen: Last year the Collector was not 
a ae ee oe a letter, stating what the reason was, but as 
a rgotten it he will now explain i ” ie 
i xplain it. I have y 
te : i now the pleas- 
e ese ee to you the Hon. William A. Simmons Collector 
e Port of Boston. [Prolonged applause. ] i “a 


RESPONSE OF HON. WM. A. SIMMONS. 


I never rise to s in F. 
a . to speak in Faneuil Hall upon the anniversary 
n of this Ancient a win 
and Honorable Company wi fecli 
ay tee A : ? mpany without fecling 
eae es by emotions of the profoundest respect tow rel 
venera rs og roanizati 5 
nave 7 ble body ; an organization whose birth antedates even 
pare a and patriarchal structure ; whose two hundred years of 
s y life hay 2n so inti Ral 
ne Some aa been so intimately and honorably connected with 
aterial prosperity of our beloved ci : 
Mee ee got eloved city, and so endeared to us 
ao patriotism of your membership in our earlier 
ne =: S om liberty, as to justly entitle you to grateful iecoRHION 
Roe ninent distinction among the patriotic citizens of these 
Q imes, i suliarly i “8 
Ate j It is peculiarly appropriate that the “Ancients,” 
ganized in ‘ 1638,” sl i ee 
eet 38,” should hold their annual banquet in old 
te Hall, which was 3 
Shc founded one hundred years later; twin 
ee : emorable days which always seem more sacred as 
y y remote; a ; i i ee - 
; and so, standing in this ancient presence and 


upon this pl it 
atform so richly 
‘ ily endowed wi istor ini 
pence ly lowed with historic reminiscence, I 


cae heats ee the misty curtain of the past and recall 
sane Breet re i ‘ phe Het that within these time-honored walls 
oie ‘he Inspirations which forever set the seal of con- 

upon the tyranny and oppression of colonial times. 


Here ir Ss s oO 
e in solemn ¢ z 

ete pounsel gathered the merchants of Boston t 

ute those non-iImportation agreements which served as the 

s ol as a 


rumblin, Precursor: 
8 precursors of the Revolution. Here assembled the 
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citizens of Boston, under the leadership of Samuel Adams, to 
demand the immediate removal of the oppressive British troops. 
Tlere, too, sat John Hancock, as moderator, during the discussions 
of the patriotic men from the neighboring towns of Cambridge, 
Dorchester, Brookline, and Roxbury, as to the proper disposition 
of the obnoxious tea which was soon to arrive in Boston Harbor ; 
and here upon this very floor stood that colossus of the Revolution, 
John Adams, appealing with prophetic speech to a Continental 
Congress for redress of wrong, and pioneering in his patriotic 
utterance the pathway to the establishment of liberty and the 
American republic. [Applause.] Ah, yes; this is the historic 
spot where the glorious men of the olden time uttered those 
patriotic sentences which won for themselves imperishable renown, 
and gave to us, their descendants, the best system of government 
with which God has been pleased to bless mankind. [Applause.] 
‘And if these immortal heroes whose pictured forms look down 
upon us from these grand old walls could part their painted lips 
with breath of utterance, and give us counsel in these trying times, 
Adams, Hancock, Otis, and Ames, ay, and Andrew [great 
applause], too, all, with one accord, would join in commending to 
their fellow-countrymen the noble and broadly national sentiments 
which fell from the lips of Daniel Webster, who, standing upon 
this very platform, more than fifty years 220, said, ‘¢ The present 
government of the United States cannot be maintained but by 
administering it upon principles as wide and broad as the country 
over which it extends. [Applause. ] If there be any doubt 
whether so many republics, covering so vast a territory, can be 
long held together under this constitution, there is no doubt, in my 
judgment, of the impossibility of so holding them together by any 
al, or selfish system of legislation. To render the Con- 
God grant it may be — it is necessary 


stitution perpetual — which 
that its benefits should be practically felt by all parts of the country 
Jast and the West, the North 


and all interests in the country. The E 
and the South, must all see their own welfare protected by it.” 
[Applause.] The President of the United States is to-day an 
advocate of these patriotic sentiments of the great expounder of 
the Constitution, and the loyal people of this old Commonwealth 
as they did half a century ago, in unitedly supporting 
ation of the General Government as will extend 


narrow, loc 


believe now, 
such an administr 


9. 
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‘the benefits of the Constitution to all parts and to all interest 

tite elegy” alike; recognizing and respecting the re aut a 
RSA? of local governments, and protecting the it andl 
citizen in all his rights and privileges under sts, (anita ~ 
the laws. The marvellous growth of the nation i, tl pe if 
largely attributable to the universality of these sentim - ba a 
alauial evidences of our great prosperity confront i og 2 a 
Bend: institutions of science, literature, and art, heautifil rs ai i‘ 
free schools, extensive mechanical esrablieinenes sui - 
developments in commerci Beis green” 


u, agricultural, an iners rer ; 
and all these magnificent results of our im - or 
wealth, and industry, bear ample testimony to fhe fid ae, 
which our people have adhered to the great controlling 7 a sa 
ina underlie our form of government, and make = . eel a 
enlightened and powerful representative of ‘Sicoimaral 7 wie 
people which the world has ever, known. [Appaiase.) ~ thd 
peeical deduction from this brief retrospect is, that the Ps ‘i rte 
are fittest to govern and control the destinies of empires te ms : te 
eg catilh with the great problems of individual as ‘ell i ‘ 
national life, are those whose intelligence, industry ad si t ats a 
make them equal to the opportunities of their day sie g ae 
and just in proportion as we lift ourselves up io a feel an a 
erent responsibilities,and trusts to which Providence is peed ag 
assigning us, just in that proportion do we elevate the te 
character, and condition of our race and nation. TI give yc be 4 
ecnuiment, ‘©The Ancient and Honorable ‘Axtilierp Com “ _ ; 
May it continue to grow in honors as it grows in years ane ori 
es equal to the opportunities of his day Sal genmatiet 
ie ul keeping patriotic step to the music of the Union fn ines 
onward march toward the highest reaches of civilization and tr 

progress.” [Prolonged applause. ] ° ~ 

The third regular toast was : — 
“ The City of Bostun. — Although a Prince is her chief executiy 
officer she remains true to her republicanisin.” a! 


Music.— ‘* Home, Sweet Home.” 
Tur C ‘DE i 
OMMANDER. Gentlemen: I have now the pleasure of pre 


senting to you His Honor Fr i 
: J “rederic O. Prince, Mayor of ' good 
old city. [Applause and three cheers. ] ee 


ar be 
ew SP 


wT aati 
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RESPONSE OF MAYOR PRINCE. 


Mr. Commander: I thank you and the corps under your com- 
mand for the kind invitation which permits me to be present on 
this oceasion, and I thank you and the corps also for the very kind 
manner in which you have received me. My friend on my right, 
our distinguished Chaplain, a moment ago enunciated a great 
truth. He said I had a very proud task to perform in making a 
speech after two such distinguished speakers as have just preceded 
me. I always recognize a truth, Mr. Commander, and follow it, 
and I shall not, therefore, attempt any extended speech, but 
simply content myself with a few feeble remarks. Mr. Com- 
mander, let me congratulate you upon the apparent prosperity of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company ; I congratulate you 
upon its great numbers, and apparently upon its high and military 
J have never seen so many of the Ancient and Honorable 
haps what very 
vears I have 


spirit. 
Artillery Company together, and yet I may say, per! 
few people in this hall ean say, that for more than fift; 
Artillery Company train on the first 
hink I have been absent 
Tt is very surprising 


seen the Ancient and Honorable 
Monday of June in each year. Ido not t 
in any one year during nearly sixty years. 
that in this world of mutation and change there can be anything so 
old as two hundred and thirty-nine years, and I am greatly ata 
I feel satisfied that this company must 
have <liscovered that fountain of youth, which it is said the ancient 
and honorable company of the old Spanish time, under Ponce de 
Leon, tried to find in our sister State of Florida. I can only 
explain the vitality of the corps upon that theory. It is true that 
according to the good book, length of days is permitted to the 
e good records of the Ancient and Honor- 
may have 


Joss to explain the fact. 


good; and perhaps th 
i their invariably good behavior and good conduct, 
J trust that it is so, and that they 
of Governor Winthrop 
a 


‘ables, 
conduced to this immortality. 
have thus belied the apprehensions and fes 
and councillors, who, we are told, first denied to the company 
military charter, for fear, according to Governor Winthrop’s diary. 
that the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company might become 
Templars of Europe of. the 


like the Praetorian Romans and the 
le ages, and overturn the civil by the military authority. 1 


midd 
and that when the charter was first granted, or proposed to 


underst 
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be granted, to this company, in the year 1638, very grave objections 
were made to granting it, because of the fears of that day that the 
civil power would be subordinated to that of the military. But, 
sir, I need not tell you that this company, in all its history, has 
done no such thing, and I do not believe —it is my deliberate 
opinion — that they will attempt anything of the kind in the future. 
I think Goyernor Winthrop and his Council were more scared than 


hurt, and I do not think that he or any of his successors Cineluding 
onr handsome governor) ever lost a wink of sleep for fear that the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company would prove Prietorians 
and Knights Templars. [Applause.] Why, sir, I have seen 
His Excellency the Governor do that towards this company which 
no Roman Emperor would eyer have dared to do toward his 
Pretorian Guards. I have seen him year after year upon the 
Common displace from command the most popular commanders of 
the company and reduce them to the ranks, and raise privates, 
and outsiders even, to the position of commander, without 


any 
Preetorian mutiny or any Pretorian massacre. Such things could 
not have been done in the days of the old Pretorians. ‘The 
Ancient and Honorables have been no Pretorians. They have 
been the defenders of liberty, and not its enemies. They have 
taken no liberties, except the liberty of as 


y a fellow to get up 
and make a speech when he has nothing to say ; and the roll of this 
honorable company, from its organization in 1638 to the present 
day, contains the names of the most distinguished citizens of the 
Commonwealth, most eminent in their day and generation for their 
Services to the community in the various professions; eminent 
merchants, eminent mechanics, eminent lawyers, eminent doctors, 
eminent divines, distinguished statesmen, governors, and I 
do not know but that they had even mayors upon their rolls. 

Mr. Commander, this company inay well claim to be ancient. 
Organized in 1638, it w 


the oldest military institution of the 
time, and is now certainly, I may say, in this State; and I think 
I may safely say that no military organization in the United States 
has a greater age. Its members have always, as I have said, been 
among our most distinguished citizens; and if we could call the 
roll and get together that first company that trained on the first of 
June, 1638, I have no doubt that we should see 


in the line the 
grandest set of men that ever wore a uniform ; 


those who were 
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hearty and stalwart men,— men who earned by the sirens of se 
brows ; men of strong arms and iron TT men who ae een 
trained in Indian fights ; and I dare say, if the truth wk ae 
that in that first company. were large numbers on those who sone : 
in the Massachusetts Contingent in the eS which had been ear me 
on the year previous, and which resulted in the eee” a 
the Pequot Indians. There can be no doubt Es oy oO bai 
warriors who went forth to fight the Indians through that mili ie 
; sith: C8 me together and organized the first company of the 
eee Tt is most natural, and there can be little doubt about 


oD he ee I do not propose to go into a coal 7 i 
company ; but T will merely say that its record oe nest 
has been most honorable, and as such has been. helc in a : ie 
py our citizens. But the toast, —I have said nothing abou 
oast aye been near forgetting it, -—the toast is a little gists 
sac Bais oe e of the wits might say that it was far from being 
rece cae on But, sir, I never allow an opportunity Ke go i 
ict there is a chance to get a compliment but what I avail myse 


eC s i i ry. I believe 
bat er x true it as entirely complimentary. 
of it. therefore construe Ly meres 


say tha ity of Boston hs 
at it is ns much as to say that the city o ‘ aed 
ales the good conduct and action of the 


. re icanism through - 
Lie mana 5 ng that to be your senti- 


Mayor ; and, taking that view of it, knowil j pes agit 
ent I now believe that these newspaper fellows, who have hb 
ment, 


pegging awe y ins, are all wrong, and that the 
oing away y oflicial sins 4 ; 

yoing away at me for m} official 

pegs 


i imi i ir part to 

i | shows good discrimination on their part 
Ancients are right. It shows good dis See rome tee 
ate the doings of the Mayor. ‘They have always s r 


appreci s 
selyes good soldiers ; shi : : is 
pees ri they show they are good critics and good judges. 


they have always shown themselves good 
sitizens ; and now ae span 
i: fact, they seem to be full of goodness, and remind one v : 
na mS + a "e neat: 7 the 
1 of that celebrated military medicine advertised under 
; ' i i 5 : SS as 
<i f Russia salve, which is said to be so full of goodnes 
ame 0 ssia sa e a8 cin 
ae ‘oy broken legs, broken arms, broken heads, and also 
to be good for broke eS, Eee ae 
. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Comms F 
act = 


- on bread. 3 ore 
good iG and continue to prosper; I hope 


t $ i any will go on 

trust that this company 8° : : P e 

= t here, in this very place, it may eclebrate in due time its one 
hat bh > ( ‘y t 


i 5 Mayor at the time 
thousandth anniversary ; and if I happen to be Mayor at t ne 5 
sa a ee © . 
1 your successor should honor ime with an invitation to 
and } succes : uy acne A 
esent, I certainly shall be there and eat my dinner with yot 
present, ainly 


(Applause. ] 
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The fourth toast was : — 


ur Invited Guests. —) vy the ume never come when this Ss 
5 a t Vv 
“O Guest. MI 1 this toast 


The Commander intro * as 
a duced George W. Pettes, Es i 
who read the following poem : — is seein: 


The Ancients met, — those men of note. 
To all good aims promotion lending, , 

Who from that charter love to quote 
O’er which the centuries are bending, 


To counsel with the chosen three 
That sound the note of preparation, 

Who of the earth shall honored be 
By powder-scented invitation. 


I hold the list of good and wise, 
From which the Ancients made selections ; 
T'll cross the t’s and dot the i's, 7 
While you supply the interjections. 


Invite the Governor and staff, 
The State House President and Speaker ; 
The House —say ten; the Senate — half; 
But not a single office-seeker. 


Of Public Buildings, the Surveyor — 
The bland Collector of the Tariff; 

The Council, Aldermen, and Mayor, 
In special conduct 0’ the Sheriff. 


Omit the Assessors. Goose-quill wands 
Stick closer than a brother; 

But then they’d tax the very bonds 
That bind men to each other. 


And shut without the magic bound 
The men who will be always talking ; 
Who follow one perpetual round, : 
Like resolute Von Hillern, walking. 


‘The Army and the Navy bring 
With glad congratulations, 

And let them form a radiant ring 
About the Ancients’ rations. 
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a good lawyer; — two would drown 
The kettle-drum’s sharp rattle; 

One only may the pegs set down 
Of honesty, in harmless prattle. 


Let several medicos pass free, 

And each discourse on what he pleases; 
His patients will not mentioned be,- 

Ilis sympathy is with diseases. 


The clergy. All whom love or fear 
Tmpel toward divinity, — 

Men of all ereeds are welcome here, 
From Concord square to Trinity. 


Cook shall content the curious ear 

With doctrine that the world surprises ; 
And vage, with Ithuriel spear, 

Prick every bubble as it rises. 


Some who are bid, may proxies send 
Well versed in gentflections ; 

Some their own manuscripts commend, 
With all the stage directions. 


Phillips would represent his plan 
By stalwart suffrage madams, 

And Bowles of the Republican 
Nominate Charles Francis Adams. 


The answer of Old England's Queen 
Was first to cross the water, — 
Fain would I at your feast be seen, 

But ve a Russian daughter ; 


And Wales will be obliged, I fear, 
To fight his sister’s sire — 

T tremble hourly as I hear 
‘The signals on the wire. 


Says Bismarck, Austria and I 
May lay our heads together, 

Meantime I watch the Eastern sky 
Nor care for Western weather. 
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MacMahon, once in armor brave, 
Sat ‘neath the loved Republic's dome, 
Now, standing on the Place de Gréve, 
He sees the glittering cross of Rome. 


The Tsar replies, I cannot trust 
The factious Wickiwiddiwouski 
To ride at will through Turkish dust 

With Rippiwhippislippirouski. 


So Tam Jack-at-all-trades here, 
And talk of peace and stir contention, 
While giving lessons for the year ; 
On Russian law of intervention. 


The foreign missives laid away, 
Our faithful and approved committee 
Considered those that came to-day 
From friends in Washington, D. C. 


The members of the cabinet, 
In measured, stereotypic phrase, 
Announce their absence with regret ; — 
But here’s a note from President Hayes : 


I’ve had hard*vork to make agree 
States that have been at sad lock 
While fixing a confederate Key 
To fit a Union padlock. 


I could not leave to dine with you; 
Vl tell you what the tug was, — 

I’ve been so busy getting through 
A banquet to Fred Douglass. 


That I may all your frowns avert, 

I'll do the deeds of which you dream: 
Send Curtis to Victoria’s court, 

Place Bristow on the bench supreme. 


The feast is made, as others are, 

‘The famous Ancients’ annual dinner ; 
But sounds are wafted near and far 

Like happy shouts that hail the winner. 


And this the toast the invited guests 
Drain in the sparkling sillery : 

May Heaven still give its high behests 
To the Honorable Artillery. 


. me to be your Chaplain. 
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The fifth toast was : — 
“The Chaplain of the Day. —In order to find him we not only 
went to Towns-end, but to Watertown.” 


Music. — Old Hundred. 


Turn Commanper. It is with peculiar satisfaction that I have 


the pleasure of introducing to you the Chaplain of the Day, the 


Rey. L. I. Townsend, D.D., of Watertown. (Applause. ] 


RESPONSE OF THE CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. Commander: I will thani the band to play during my 
{Langhter.] But you will gllow me to thank you, gentle- 
ient and Honorable Artillery Company, for the 
1 you haye conferred upon me to-day, by inviting 
' J will only give you a sentiment, without 
what 


speech. 
men of the Ane 
honor which I fee 


ynaking a speech, or without attempting it; for I see plainly 
aking as 


your desires have been. [Laughter. ] 
By noble hearts and for noble purposes was t 
' by noble hearts and for noble purposes m: 


his company organ- 
ized ay it ever be per- 
ized ; 

ted. 
petua 
xeelleney retired from the hall, and as he 


is point His E 
eee and the band played 


passed out, the Company rose to their feet p 
« Oh, believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 


The next toast was : — 
“The Judiciary. — By purity, intelligence, and wisdom, it secures 


the respect and honor of the people.” 


Tur Commanper. Gentlemen: Two years ago panes a of 
your speakers took occasion to commend Gov Basotl for the ap- 
pon the bench of the Superior Court. THe com- 
- for his selection. I have the 
to you that appointee, the Hon. 


pointment made u ° 
plimented the Governor very highly 
cratifying pleasure of introducing 
Waldo Colburn of Dedham. [Applause.] 


RESPONSE OF JUDGE COLBURN. 


and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 


Mr. Commander 
appy to meet you to-day and say 


Artillery Company: Tam most h 
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a few words in response to the sentiment which has just 1 

nounced. A company chartered the year in which I . . rr. ne 
saw the light; while Charles I. still wore his head ; eatin aes 
Duis of Marlborough was born,— which is older fans ote ec 
tesninlsin Re, or, with one or two exceptions, than - : ee 
British military organization,— would be considered as ‘ 7 aa 
on the other side of the Atlantic; and the or es cad weal a 
which have distinguished the oflicers and rheiilies of tl Hace 
for almost two centuries and a half most just : a 


called honorable. As our country has, by edhe! rs aoe 
not simply in our boasting, taken a foremost pc es 
nations of the earth, which is now being stiches cong a 
reception our late President-and Commmidarcta-Chier oe 4 Mee 
abroad, it is important that such organizations as this cnn 
presents with the past, and showing the permanence anal aa ie 
our institutions, should be preserved. [Applause.] - e en oF 
sianding the maxim, ‘‘ Inter arma silent leges,” the sisters 7 
judiciary are but correlative branches of ihe same cote 7 A 
ernment, as indicated by the legend on the arms of the - ie 
wealth ; the purpose of the sword is to secure peace and ‘nine 
and in this wicked world the time has been and may aa litys 
with its ordinary 63 ae 


zy 


when the ‘* strong arm of the law,’ s of 
ministration, is not strong enough to preserve seater aa 
peace, and then, by ample provision made, the stronger arm of ‘e 
military has to be invoked to its aid; and if such tine should uf 
happily come, this ancient and honorable company will “ ie 
found wanting. [Applause. ] , ss 
It has been long predicted that the period will arrive when « tl 
war-dram shall throb no longer, and the battle-flag be furled ;” ie 
this, Mr. Commander, we have reason. to tere: eaieaees ; ms 
our hopes and prayers, will not occur in our day ; but ne nt tad 
auspicious time when the lion and the lamb will he dis ei , ate 
down together, without the necessity that the lamb aie fie i oa 
tie lion, may this ancient company continue preening its oo 
bright as it has always preserved it in the past. DAmelince ; I 


_ The next toast was : — 


“ 7 artis a 
The Volunteer Militia. —The good of the service, in time of 

peace as w s in war, s 

I s well as in war, should actuate those who make the laws 

that govern it.” a 
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Music. — Bold Soldier Boy. : 
Tue Commanper. Gentlemen: I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you the *¢ Bold Soldier Boy,” Major George S. Merrill, 


of Lawrence. [Applause] 


RESPONSE OF MAJOR MERRILL. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen: Ihave to thank you kindly, 
your invitation to be present to-day, and to mingle my con- 


tions for yourself and those of the members of this corps 
regrets that so 


sir, for 
eratula 
1 the successful ceremonies of to-day, and my 
few of the original members of this company are permitted to enjoy 
the festivities of this day. You will pardon me, sir, for alluding 
to it, byt, living among the unsophisticated people of the country, 
so far away from the Hub, I have been a little curious why this 
gation should haye been named artillery. I looked along 
ms to me, from appearances here, that you ought 
agnificent charge I 
[Laughter 


upol 


organi 
the line, and it see 
to change your name to cavalry ; for a more m 
have never seen than I have witnessed in this hall. 
lause.] I looked down the line for your field-pieces ; but 
ated than I heard the popping 
es of eating have 


and app 
no sooner had the members been se 


of your rifle-guns ; and now, since the ceremoni 
peen begun, we have had the noise of the eolumbiads, and I sup- 
pose I might point to every one as an jllustration that your swivel- 
guns are all smooth-bores. [Laughter and applause. ] 

You ask me to say a word for the militia. I reply the more 
readily, because it needs but a word; for, if any 
ations of the militia in any of the States of the Union, 
few years past, has grandly 
ame upon the eternal 
alth of Massachu- 


among the or- 


ganiz 
which has earned honor within ¢ 
spoken for itself, and gloriously written its ni 
tablets of time, it is that of our own Commonwe: 
setts. [Loud applause.] 

War is ever, and rightfully, repugnant to th 
humanity; and a standing army, snatching the best and noblest 
of the young men from the industries and professions of life, is 
always antagonistic to the genius and spirit of our institutions ; 
and it seems to me that among the grandest of the lessons that 
America, by her Republican government, is to teach the nations of 
, is that it is not in the number or strength of our stand- 


e best sentiment of 


the world 
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ing nettles but it is the spirit of the militia that shall i 
bued in the hearts of the young men and the ones fe " B ve nd 
best guaranty ‘of a sufficient force to defend ie ca : a 
hour of thee peril against any and all of its foes. Geert a 
led CT the story of Lexington, Coa oe 
eae ie <a #4 is it, but to reawaken those old patriotic 
a eae ria s, to refresh our minds with the recollection 
ee Nae ie men upon nvhose graves to-day rests the lustre 
a dred years, and to maintain the military spirit : 
young men? — the spirit which has promoted the eden wate a 
organization during the long years since it was Sietianatl pe 
ganization which has given to our Goumsniveattti ee 4 e a 
proudest officials in civil life, and during the great sti a ee 
rebellion contributed to that service many of fie — - : pe 
gallant officers who went to the defence of re — a 
nation and the old flag of the country. [Applause dl —— 
We have heard it said prior to this die anil it is fli 
repeated to-day, —of those who are in the ranks of the me 
aie) Commonwealth, that they are only playing soldi on a 
piping times of peace. But, Mr. Commander, a it nal a 
the people of our Commonwealth, with the lapse of ae 
YES have forgotten the position of the militia of our ol rae 
in 1861? [Applause.] Have we forgotten the march a mal 
early regiment, by whose prowess was saved that great eres aS a 
the mouth of the river that flows past the capital, and ke ae a 
the highway to the nation’s capital? Or of that inisventy me aa 
who met the shot of the foe in Baltimore ; who, on the plies 
i feo battle of the Revolution; poured out their ‘bleed aul 
i es of ue mob of secession? (Applause. ] The militia of 
ae ae th, I believe, to-day holds as proud a position as 
pve! is aN in the tee AE Massachusetts. Among its 
ae a a who eave their services to the country in the 
eae aa pat if ising laudable economy, of which we haye 
ae ee ee is carried to the extreme which has been 
Ha eon ee here and lopping there, —the militia of the 
Bain : sa aig only the militia of the rich men, or it 
we who love Ree atic Woe oc - ne oe een 
: Q r duty in this '; if wes 
find that anything of peril is coming 4 the Sehgal whe el 
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— there shall arise from the militia of the Commonwealth 


forefend ! 
artily willing to defend the banner of 


of Massachusetts an army he 

the country. [Applause.] 
I give you, Mr. Commander, as a sentiment, ‘* The Ancient and 

Honorable Artillery Company.” Its record in the past has been as 


honorable asitis ancient. May the years of its future be numbered 


only by the existence of the Commonwealth and of the nation. 
(Applause. ] 
The next toast was :— 


«© Our Sister Veteran Organizations. — We heartily welcome the 


new members to our families.” 
Tre Commanper. Gentlemen: Last {all we went to Worcester, 


and saw that sister; and a very comely sister she was, too. I wish 
T have the pleasure of introduc- 


she was somebody else’s sister. 
S. B. Hopkins, Commander of the Worcester 


ing to you Col. W. § 
Veterans, to respond to this toast. [Applause and three cheers. ] 


RESPONSE OF COL. HOPKINS. 


Mr. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company: It strikes me that I have heard the sugges- 
tion once or twice, to say the least, during these festivities, that 
yours is a very old organization ; that it not only antedates any 
other organized body on this side of the Atlantic, but that it is 
one of the oldest organizations of its kind in the world. At all 
events I feel justified, under the sanction of those who have pre- 


ceded me, in assuming that there is nothing like you on this 


Continent for age. 

Now, gentlemen, I propose to be very brie 
if no other, — and Task your 
t will be words out 


{, — my speech shall 
attention especially 


have that merit, 
of the mouth of 


to what I am about to say, 2s i 
a babe and a suckling. 


The toast, sir, to which I am ealled to respon 
Now, if you will pardon the im- 


has mistaken the true rela- 


d, recognizes other 


veteran organizations as sisters. 
pertinence, T think your toast-master 
tionship, and that all other yeteran organizations of the country 


have a right to look fondly upon you as their father — their pro- 
genitor. And so they do, sir, I doubt not, one and all! 
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I assume further, sir, that this magnificent bs 
the Ancients’ calendar for their mt — aes” 
instead of a Noy : feas all to Bf ee halo 
ia Ac Renee We all know there is an troamexatill 
Bee ngle nd w hich demands that at every Thankseivine 
fie a ae he pode have been disposed of, and the dessert an 
rene ie ae OS aga be brought to its seat at the deal 
to day is undertaken in Rake tinlcak oe Sonate 
Hee be shown up as representing the baby at fin Pi: ‘ 
e x Re eT a © > In d aur 
me sir, it is in net spirit that I have come “ait fone 
pot, on this Thanksgiving day, to pay my r . 
the “orp man,” —yes, sir; and that a y me Bde ae 
a , ang gerly, dutifully, lovingly ! 
a ‘A aE ag for the Continentals; for it is the baby”: 54 ; 
een a ie marched upon Worcester ast ll ae 
2G ey : 7 is a our just-opening eyes, to inspire the inft 
i r per martial ardor, we were but six months old. Wi ee 
still in our swaddling-clothes. Sheathing again ite. § a hs | 
bee you clasped, our little hand in friendship, nil emia 5 
we ae I - proud to announce that, under on 
a eae “ aa the (inlets Ae of nursing neighbors 
critical poi a at aes Standing now, sir, at thi : 
He) point of boyhood, when the youth yearns to leave behi 
Beat is, and reaches forward hopefully to, what is eval is 
fitting that we Continentals come to you again for eer —— 


Com, 4 y i i 
. The generous reception you give us, and the sumpt 
ae naa i ytuous 
* you place before us, bid us take courage and strene ; 
good and become great. . a 
Owing 
a ae the lateness of the hour, sir, I shall not say tl 
Cae Cana say the m 
see i ive in reserve, but content myself with, as repr {t 
ve oO: anes earns A . 7 as epresenta- 
report ue youngest child of this veteran father, making this brief 
ee rer ie aking s brie 
progress, and asking leave to retire and grow 3 
[Loud applause. | ——a 


any 


The next toast wa 


“The Press Its i 
SS. —Its influence and its yer are limi 
the boundaries of civilization.” oo ee 
Tun Commanver 
MMANDER. I take great pl in i 
So cst Xe great pleasure in introducing : 
Charles H. Taylor, of the ‘* Boston Daily Globe,’ ae 


to this toast. [Applause. ] "to vespond 
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RESPONSE OF COL. TAYLOR. 

and Members of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company: Those of you who were charter members of 
this organization in 1638 will remember that at that time it was not 
customary to have any toast to the press. There may have been a 
variety of reasons for this. Perhaps the officers at that time did 
not wish to press so small a subject upon the attention of the mem- 
It may be that they did not deem it a good idea; but I pre- 
sume the chief reason was, because there was no press in existence 
Strange as if may seem, Boston did not at that time in- 
Just imagine for 2 moment how exqui- 
en when this 


Mr. Commander 


bers. 


to toast. 
dulge in any newspapers. 
sitely quiet, in some respects, Boston must have be 
nization was formed. There were no newspapers to represent 
anticipate the details of a choice 
as suddenly suppressed by 


org: 
or misrepresent. They could not 
scandal, nor mourn because the case Ww 
being given to referees. 

They had no telegraph wher 
ack of a Cronin’s nose in Oregon, 
age of a Zach. Chandle 
They had no railroads, so tha 
and command 2 


eby they might discover the motive- 
or to follow the eccentric 
+ to Florida and South 
ta man 


power b: 
and peculiar lang 
Carolina at election time. 
could not be a first-class railroad superintendent, 
military company also in superb style, as he can in these days. 
They had no horse-cars, or horse-car tracks, for the Board of 
Aldermen to fight over, and no Board of Aldermen to do the fight- 
ing if there had been tracks. Many of the great questions which 
worry us now did not disturb the calm and placid countenance of 
The great question of labor did not fret 
a laborer, and there was nothing to 
the minds of men, nor 
as unknown in those 
and not the uni- 
Every man then 


the Bostonian of 1638. 
him, because everybody was 
debate. Woman suffrage did not disturb 
the tongues of women. The tramp of 1877 w 
days. They knew only the tramp of armed men, 
yersal, lazy, good-for-nothing tramp of our day. 

was a worker. It frequently happens that the tramp of our day 
will waste enough genius and talent in trying to avoid work to 
have founded a town or city in those days. Our Bostonian of 
1638 did not enjoy the United States Bankrupt Law. I am sorry 


that this law, which was so long regarded as a luxury, is now such 


a common article of diet. There are honest failures now, as there 
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were then; but it frequently happens that nowadays when men 
fail they drive, if anything, a little faster horse than they did 
. before, and are more inclined to pay the percentage which is the 
ruling rate than what they can honestly afford to pay their cred- 
itors out of their assets. Though the Bostonian of 1638 did not 
haye all our advantages, or all of the questions to solve which we 
have, they had their religion to discuss, and that was a topie of 
great importance to them. They had also grave problems of goy- 
ernment which had to be solved. The matter of personal security 
and the safety of the community troubled them not a little; and 
it is really because the men and women of that time did their work 
so well that we are here to-day, and that we have great men and 
superior women to cope with the great problems of the hour. . This 
organization had been in existence fifty-two years before Boston 
or America had a newspaper. The first one that was printed was 
called ** Public Occurrences,” and was issued in 1690. Unfortu- 
nately it gave one or two items of local news when it should have 
confined itself to foreign news, and it was promptly suppressed by 
the authorities. 

The first permanent newspaper was the ‘* Boston News Letter,” 
which was published in 1704. The growth of the press from that 
time until now is so familiar to all of you that I will not take up 
your time with its history. You all know the magnitude and influ- 
ence of the press. Rightly directed, it promotes and increases 
nearly every kind of business. It disseminates news and informa- 
tion on a thousand topics. In fact, it is the poor man’s library, 
and the rich man’s friend. For this, the first military organization 
in this country, I have always had a most profound respect. Its 
long, brilliant, and honorable record is not so well understood by 
the present generation as it should be. Its influence has been felt 
in the character of our New England militia and our Union armies 
for more than two centuries. Its history has been closely identified 
with that of the city in which it was organized. Tundreds of men 
who have given Boston her position in society, in business, in poli- 
tics, have been members of this old and time-honored organization, 
and their association together in its ranks has had an important 
influence upon their minds, and spurred them to greater deeds and 
nobler efforts. 


May the records of Boston, the city we love so well, and of this 
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just pride, continue to be 
ity 5 | ranks of the 

records of progress and of prosperity ; and as . ae pe 

a i i e y i - 74 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company tok a pay ake 
-ear after year, and century after century, may younger Shae 
ihe gaps and carefully cherish the high and ae reputa 

oui i ause. 

their predecessors have so nobly gained. [Applau 


izati in which we all feel such a 
organization, in which we all feel su 


The next toast was :— 


“ Our Past Commanders. 
care iti y ompos 
names of the distinguished citizens who com, 


j ride in the 
T any feel a just pride in 
eee e the honorable 


roll.” 

Tur CommManper. Gentlemen: ‘ 
members, who has served with us half a centur 
toast, — Col. Marshall P. Wilder. [Applause. ] 


T call upon one of our oldest 
y, to respond to this 


RESPONSE OF COL. WILDER. v te 
i a soldier © 
Mr. Commander: I am too old, sir, and too good 


A , entirely unaware, 
to obey the words of command ; but, sir, L y a - hes a assem- 
until a few minutes ago, of your desire Opec fsenchmentsl am 
ply as an old Commander. But I confess a ee ‘ Sosyin 
an old commander, —a past Commander. t eae ets yarore yous 
the title, in the privilege of acknowledging it or 
é [Applause. ] 


, fellow-soldiers and citizens. md 
my fellow-soldiers and th year of setvioe i 


Next year will complete my fiftie ah Oe ee 
able company. [Applause.] Twenty years es te eracefully occu- 
that I had the honor of occupying the seat i Reber ae 
pied by your present Commander. aay ; I will refer — and my 
was 2 most interesting occasion, to ieee my first duty is to 
remarks will be very few—in 2 pete a es Sa erntiie 
acknowledge the sentiment. I thank J ee es Mu beta lesion: 
the past Commanders of this company, for AS hse tO ‘nadie’ 
Pinky fore monet Fee ae of high distinction 
gina eg of Cn 
ARG DeNOWE: 2 2 he There are a few : 
slits Ancient and Honorable Company: here:are & 


d 3 1 there may be 
eC py the dozens, anc 
vay ttle bee ae ei for them all. I know that 


© the regions above, and the others 
10 
rejoice to hear the words that have 


n this honor- 
of you know 


very little over one dozen ; 
those who have marched on t 
that are here with us on earth, 
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been uttered as a compliment to them on this occasio W 
that I had words to speak for them! All I cai Shy is Tk ue 
‘I express their feelings; and could you hear shai ¥ iene nal 
would express their gratitude and thanks iving for shen ie . i ae 
remembrance of them. [Applause.] im feél a very ent se 
y great interes 


in the history of this company, and in its welfare. It was well’ 
: as we 


known, ate the time to which I alluded, that we, on that oceasi 
made His Royal Highness a special honorary amma eo ae 
one that this organization has ever recognized. aaa § co a 
be so, for we are the only offspring of that venerable art il 3 < ort 
pany of London; and when I had the privilees of oe ie 
Commander in 1867, we were recognized with he artfelt = is 
amdh I was about to say, the mother almost venerated ee 
Now, sir, I know that your time is all exhausted, and ae y 
approached the platform to respond to your sentiment and aan 
myself once more before you, my fellow-soldiers. Lawponeae 1 | 


The company gave three cheer } i 
any ga cers for Col. W 5 i 
BUG ane Syne.” ilder, and the band 


Cor. Winper. I thank you from the bottom of my heart f{ 
those cheers, and for those sweet sounds. May this com da me a 
prospering and to prosper, rising higher and lislex in 7 i a a 
human excellence and public favor; and may it in the hase ; 
has ever been in the past, be an honor to the city, to ‘ise es . 
and to the country, and a blessing to mankind. Taal: ‘ anal 
cries of** Good! ””] aie 


The last toast was : — 

“ Our F re 1 
ui Honored Dead. — Greener grow their memories with eact 
recurring anniversary.” a 

Tue C 

uz Commanper. Gentlemen: I have great pleasure in pre 


senting to you Hon. Thomas Russell. 


The ¢ any s aneo y rose to their feet a ve three 
e company spontaneously S er feet and gave tl 

ri o Pay ki 
rousing cheers for the speaker. Ky 


RESPONSE OF HON. THOMAS RUSSELL. 


Mr. Co aie 4 roi i berine v parte: 

: . Commander : I gladly ol you In rememberin. our d 

riends, but befor . gy r departed 
f ut before doing so allow me to thank the members of your 
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and for the proof they have just given that they have not 


comm 
quite forgotten one who for three years has been an absent friend. 
[Applause ] It is right that even in these scenes of festivity we 


ose who once met with us, but who will meet 
It is especially right that ave should 
nunity to risk their 
I have heard the 
‘holiday soldiers.” 


should remember th 
svith us no more on earth. 
remember those who went forth from this comm 
lives in behalf of their jmperilled country. 
yolunteer militia of Massachusetts termed 
Yes, and on a hundred pattle-fields they showed that the day which 
called them face to face with armed rebellion was to them the 
est holiday of their lives. [Applause.] The portraits of 
mory. The thought 
As I refer to them 
ame on which my 
and 


proud 
some of those men adorn the walls of your arr 
of all those men is in your memories to-day. 

each heart recalls a different name, but the n 
1 most fondly is the name of your old comrade, 


thoughts dwel 
[ Applause. ] A truer 


of my old friend, Col. George D. Wells. 
an never lived, a braver soldier neyer died. Oh, what hope and 
earth when he fell! Oh, what a bright 
1s when he departed, and so remains with 
The strength, the glory, 


m 
life perished from the 
example remained with v 
us forever of him and all who have fallen ! 
the renown are with us forever. 


Fine privilege of freedom’s host, 
Each true soldier for the right, 
For centuries dead, we are not lost, 
Your graves send courage forth and might. 


[Applause.] 


our friend was 


I love to recall the thought to-day that, when 
the tender 


wounded and a prisoner, his last hours were soothed by 
care of a brave Confederate General, and, when he died, the hands 
of Confederate soldiers prepared for him the honors of 2 soldier's 
funeral. It was a token and an earnest of the day soon to 
come, when that shall be the feeling of every man in this broad, 
reunited country of ours ; and when that day has fully come, when 
«¢ Hail Columbia” and ‘ Star Spangled Banner * are once more 
music dear to the heart of every man in every State, 


honor to the dead who died for this country shall be paid for every 
dear land of ours, then will the 


cious blood be fully reaped. 


and when 


man and woman in all this broad, 


most precious harvest of that most pre’ 
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I give you, Mr. Commander, as a closing sentiment: They who 
died for the Union; the time will never come when their services 
will be forgotten; the time comes even now when their 


memory 
shall be honored by every American heart. (Applause. ] 


The band played * Pleyel’s Hymn,” and the Commander 


intro- 
duced Major Nathan Appleton, who said : — 


Tam chairman of the different committees of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in connection with a proposed meeting at the Tab- 
ernacle in aid of the Soldiers’ Home, and I wish to solicit your co- 
operation in aid of that object. While I have the privilege of 
speaking I would like to say one word more, and that is, I think 
that on an occasion where soldiers are permitted to meet together, 
we ought not to forget our distinguished citizen and soldier-presi- 
dent, Gen. Grant, who commanded our armies in the darkest days 
of the country’s trial. Iask you all to drink the health of Gen. 
Grant, and I ask it as a soldier. 


The company drank the health of Gen. Grant. The Ancients 
having left the talles, then formed into line and escorted the Goy- 
ernor and Staff to the Common, where the drum-head election of 
Officers took place, in accordance with the ancient usage, resulting 
as follows : — 


Captain. — John L. Stevenson, of Boston. 

First Lieutenant. — Nicholas N. Noyes, of Boston. 

Second Lieutenant. — George M. Atwood, of Malden. 

Adjutant. — Ezra J. Trull, of Charlestown. 

First Sergeant of Infuntry. — Edward E. Allen, of Boston. 
Second Sergeant of Infantry. — George B. Martis, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Infantry. — George E. Uall, of Roxbury. 
Fourth Sergeant of Infantry. — Charles B. Whiting, of Worcester. 
Fifth Sergeant of Infantry. —F. W. Bigelow, of Weston. 

First Sergeant of Artillery. — Ilarvey B. Wilder, of Worcester. 
Second Sergeant of Artillery. —B. Franklin Smith, of Boston. 
Third Sergeant of Artillery. —¥. C. Barnabee, of Boston. 
Fourth Sergeant of Artillery. — Wm. H. Pattee, of Arlington. 
Fifth Sergeant of Artillery. — Geo. U1. Philbrook. of Boston. 
Treasurer and Paymaster. —Vincent La forme, of Boston. 

Clerk and Assistant Paymaster. —G eorge H. Allen, of Boston. 
Armorer and Quartermaster. —G eorge P. May, of Boston. 


overruling Power would so ord 
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surrendered the emblems of. their office and 
nissioned by His Excellency. 


The retiring oflice 
the newly elected oflicers were coml 


5 JRRENDERING HIS 
REMARKS OF COMMANDER FOLSOM ON SURR { 


COMMISSION. 


f 
seceived these emblems 0 
"0 -cellency: A year ago, when I received ‘ 

coe oe ssed an earnest desire that the 
i. at we both should meet 


i rou might 
ld surrender them to you, that ae g : 
an at our ancient anc 


authority from your hands, I expre: 
er events th 
here again, when I cou ee 
transfer them to my successor, and thus rep 
honorable historic custom. ate: 
‘The chain of events so ardently hoped for By ae 
in them, confident that their ly 
en dimmed by any Act Of” 
keeping of a public- 
1 honorable a 


elf is now com- 
toric lustre (so 
t of mine, and 
spirited 


plete, and T now rett 
dear to every Ancient) has not be! 
right glad that they are to pass to the pale cs 
citizen, worthy in every respect to fill so ng 
position. 


TvING THE EMBLEMS. 


RIE ¢ e SXCELLENCY ON RECE 
REMARKS OF HIS EXCELL He ON a 


upon the ter- 
in which you 
T assure you 


-ou for the comp! 
Mr. Commander: I thank you for the a pee 
ed me, and I congratulate J 
og, and upon the manner 
corps: ° 
Commonwealth will 


which you have addr 
mination of your official duties, an¢ ae 
have kept up the ranks and discipline © 


s e. » of the 
2 » best wishes of the people * 
that the best wishes Po ee ue 


accompany you in your retirem 


NING COM- 
4 i 6! MMISSIONIN 
REMARKS OF HIS BXCELLENCY PM? 
PAS es ander of the Ancient 
Mr. Commander : Waving been elected Comms 


c reat personal 
any, it affords me great Pt 
and Honorable Artillery Company, it oe ade — 


fer you tl 2 ‘ 
and ofligial pleasure to confer upon ae weg of ihe position you 
lieving and feeling assured that the na ee 
occupy will be discharged faithfully during 


ming year. 


INS IN RECEIVING HIS 
REMARKS OF COMMANDER STEVENSON 0) nt 
“y : COMMISSION. 
i - My tongue wou 
a aoe end pee i: ae -ou and my comrades 
every emotion of my heart did it fail to thank y 
avery © i iH ; 


ld be false to 
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of ithe Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company for the 1 

wwabfteh Thave this day received at their hands and whi eh see 
additional lustre by your confirmation. They free be a cmt 
bestow upon me this high compliment, more in ihre ae ” 
and pleasant years of service and good-fellowshi e roy — 
than for any preéminent military ability I sen . na ‘al 
fore Gi them that I should strive to maiateia Beis be —_ 
slanding; both in military discipline and gentlemanly ee — 
to this end I pledge my best efforts ; and, as sig nar “a spe = 
be added another link in the chain composed of tl 7 - we 
ential, and illustrious men, who for the past two nga a 
thirty-nine years have commanded this ancient corps, I “ : i nae 
no other incentive. leer | 
; Your Excellency, I accept this commis: 
ciation of the honor conferred, and the duties devolving on ine in 


on with a high appre- 


soidoius, and TI sincerely trust that one year hence it may 1 

privilege to return this ancient insignia to the suchen aA . i 
came), its escutcheon untarnished, its lustre aietimned, ate 4 
good reputation of this ancient corps unstained by a ic ie 
mine, or theirs ; and pardon me if I express the hope iat ee ir 
is returned to the same popular commander-in-chief, wl : ane 
ministration has been crowned with such signal Baccess F a8 a 
to the good old Commonwealth. [Applanse.] a 


REMARKS OF FIRST LIEUT. WM. H. CUNDY IN SUR ‘DE 
ING HIS COMMISSION. eee 
en wa surrendering to you this staff of oflice, 
ate a, cae my pono: to carry oy the past year, I am happy 
cae . ae war threatened by politicians during the last presi- 
= a campaign has not appeared, and the country finds itself at 
ae ee as aa purposes of vad are concerned, it might aif 
Re et eet a pruning-hook. ut I could so will it, this cere- 
5) uid never occur except in peace; the ceremony never 
cease so long as the Republic shall live, and my wish is 1 a 
Republic shall live forever. _ 
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REMARKS OF HIS EXCELLENCY ON RECEIVING FIRST LIEUT. 
CUNDY’S COMMISSION. 


Treceive the insignia of office from you, and congratulate you 


upon the faithful discharge of the duties which have devolved-upon 


you. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR ON COMMISSIONING FIRST 
LIEUT. NOYES. 


Mr. Lieutenant: In conferring upon you the insignia of the 
ected, I cannot fail to be reminded 


army, and as an officer of 
this badge of office 


office to which you have been el 
of your long and hearty service in the 
In bestowing 
ne who will discharge the 
ou 


the miljtin of Massachusetts. 
upon you, T am quite sure I confide it to 0} 


duties with fidelity both to the State and the corps to which y 


belong. 


RESPONSE OF FIRST LIEUT. NOYES. 

Your Excellency: I thank you deeply for the kind words which 
you have spoken to me. As you say, T have had considerable to do 
with the militia of Massachusetts, and I have endeavored to do my 
duty in every position which I have held. Ihave had the honor to 
hold the positions of private, sergeant, orderly-sergeant, sergeant- 


first and second lieutenant, and captain. The Ancient and 
e me the honor to elect me 


sir, that I shall, do my 
tent your wishes 


major, 
Honorable Artillery Company have don! 
their First Lieutenant, and I promise you, 
utmost in endeavoring to carry out to the fullest ex 
and theirs. 


REMARKS OF SECOND LIEU. SULLIVAN ON SURRENDERING 
: WIS COMMISSION. 

a the pleasure of receiving 
haying completed my 
al pleasure. And, 


Your Eewcellency: One year ago T ha 
this emblem of office from you. To-day, 
period of service, I return it to you with equ 
may it please Your Excelleticy, I hope that the officers you have 
commissioned to-day may not be the Jast ones you are called upon 


to honor. 
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RESPONSE OF THE GOVERNOR. 


I thank you for the kind words you have spoken, and in receiving 
the insignia of your office I congratulate you that the corps is aa 
full in its membership. 


REMARKS OF THE GOVERNOR ON COMMISSIONING SECOND 
LIEUT. ATWOOD. 

Having been elected Second Lieutenant of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, it affords me great pleasure to bestort 
upon you the insignia of that office. In doing so, I am elad to 
permemDeL, sir, that you have performed honorable service ‘in the 
military department of another Commonwealth, and also in the 
service of this Commonwealth. Therefore, in devolving upon you 
the duties of Second Lieutenant of this corps, I am eave it sill be 
to one who will discharge them with honor and fidelity. 


RESPONSE OF SECOND LIEUT. ATWOOD. 


May it please Your Excellency: It is with no small degree of 
pleasure that I accept the honorable position which my eon 
have assigned tome, I confess to an honest pride iat receiving: 
this commission from your hands. Forty-four years ago, then Fs 
hoy only sixteen years of age, — two years younger thian the law 
pedured 1 was enrolled as a member of the militia of the Pine 
Tree State; and I remember with what pride I shouldered my 
musket, and obeyed the summons to appear, armed and equipped 
as the law directs. For many years, while T was connected with 
the tnilitia of Maine, I watched with honest pride the rise and 
progress of the citizen soldiery of this Commonwealth. Sir, I 
have no words that can convey to you with what profound rever- 
ence I regarded the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts. Twenty years ago this present year, for the first 
talker i had the honor of seeing this organization upon the plain, 
in the historic town of Concord. I little thoue 
should ever have the honor of being enrolled * 


t then,.sir, that I 
ae t member in its 
: lcs ; and now to be commissioned one of its officers is an honor 
whic ‘ 3 War i 

lich I highly appreciate. I accept the trust, and it shall be my 
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aim to discharge the duties to the best of my ability ; and I trust 


redit upon the corps. For 
acity, it shall 


that no act of mine will ever cast dis 
the brief period which I shall serve in my official cap 
be my ambition to earn, or at least to deserve, their respect and 


your approbation. [Applause.] 


REMARKS OF ADJUTANT PFAFF ON SURRENDERING HIS 
COMMISSION. 


Your Excellency: I have the honor to return to you the com- 


5 ‘i aan have 
ion which you conferred upon me one year ago. I hav 
of my ability. 


mis 
endeayored to perform my duties to the best 


RESPONSE OF THE GOVERNOR. 
I but express the general 
en I say that I 
yy are proud. I 
ave discharged 


In receiving the insignia of your oflice 
sentiment of the people of this Commonwealth wh 
recognize in you a citizen, an oflicer, of whom the 
thank you for the honorable manner in which you hi 
the duties of your oflice. 

REMARKS OF ‘THE GOVERNOR ON COMMISSIONING ADJUTANT 
TRULL. 

s the Adjutant of the 
and to bestow upon 
atefully remem- 
, and in the 


It is my pleasure to récognize you & 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
you the insignia of your office. In doing s° I er 
ammy of the United States 
he st to you I 


In confiding this trust ” : 
i ree the duties which 
$ 

if and honor to the 


ber your long service in the 
militia of the Commonwealth. = 
have the fullest confidence that you will discha 
appertain to the position with credit to yourse 
corps. 

TRULL. 

Excellency that I shall 
+ of my ability 


RESPONSE OF ADJUTANT 


In accepting this trust I assure your 
endeavor to discharge my duty to the bes 
then invested 


artillery were 
ye com- 


commander, and tl 
and then to its armory 


The sergeants of infantry and of 
with their official weapons by the new 
pany marched in review past the Governor, 
at Faneuil Hall, where it was dismissed. 
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COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS A. & HL. A. COo., 
FOR JUNE 4, 1877. 


Carr. JACOB SILLOWAY, Jr., Chairman. 
Capt. Joun S. Brarr. Sergt. Cuarries J. TIAYpen. 
Sergt. P. E. Dorriver. Atrrep A. Muper. 

Commissioned Officers. By RE 

Capt. A. A. Forsom, Commander. i‘ 
Capt. Wirtraa H. Cunpy, Zst Lieutenant. 
Lieut. Joun Surrivan, 2d Lieutenant, 
Capt. Jacos Prarr, Adjutant. 
Grorce H. Arpen, Clerk. 
Sergt. Grorce D. Barpwiy, Quartermaster. 
Sergt. Viscent Larorme, Treasurer. 


THE SERMON. 


SV. LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, ADD ue 


WATERTOWN, MASS. _ 


EAD-QUARTERS ANCIENT p Honoranir Anis. ComMPANy 
H ERS ri 
'S ANCIENT AND Honoraser RTILLEL i "AN 


or MAssacuuserts. 


-Bosros, June 5, 1877. 


Ruy, oe TT 
v. Luruer T. Townsenp, D.D., Watertown, Me 


Dea i 
An Sir, —Ata meeting of the corps, held in 


be pres 
ented to the Rey. Luther T. Townsend, D.D., for his most able and 


patrioti oP) i 
Patriotic sermon delivered that day, it being the 


239th annive y of the 


company. 
pany, and request a copy of the same for publi 


1“ ition. It was also voted 


at the Pa 
i‘ : ast Commander be authorized to make known to Dr. ‘Townsend 
Ne action of the company. 


Happy in tl i. ii i i . 
‘us-being th jum 0} uni 
ig the medium of communication b: 
'y D Hi etween the ¢ 
a ompany 


Iam, yours, ete., 
ALBERT A. FOLSOM, 


Past Commander. 


. neuil Tall last eveni 
it was vot E cee 
oted that the thanks of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 


SERMON. 


SAFEGUARDS OF THE REPUBLIC. — THE SPADE, THE SWORD, 
THE SCHOOL, AND THE ALTAR. 


hey which builded on the wall, and they that bare burdens, with 
those that Iaded, every one with one of his hands wrought in the work, and 


with the other hand held a weapon. 


Yor the builders, every one had his sword girded by his side, and so 
builded. And he that sounded the trumpet was by me. 


And all the people gathered themselves together as one man into the street 
ezra the scribe to bring 


and they spake unto 


that was before the water-gate 
s, which the Lorp had commanded to Tsrael. 


the book of the law of Mos 
‘And the ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of the law. 


And Ezra, the seribe, stood upon a pulpit of wood, which they had 


made for the purpose. 


And they stood up in their place, and read in the book of the law of the 


Lorp their God one fourth part of the day and another fourth part mney 


confessed, and worshipped the Lorn their God. 

and rejoiced; for God had 

also and children rejoiced : so 
8: 


°. . Sehemiah iv. 17, 183 
joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar off. — Nehemiah iv. 17; 3 


B; xii. 43, 


Also that day they offered great sacri 
made them rejoice with great joy: the wives 
that the 
viii. 1-45 is 


Tne conquest of the kingdom of Judah and the 
destruction of Solomon’s temple, by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, took place, according to the received chro- 
nology, 586 B.C, At that time, by the rights and 
usages of war, the noblest Jewish families were 
taken as hostages, and scattered through the king- 


dom of Persia. 
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The Israelit 
sraelites, w ‘emained i i 
t ‘ » who remained in Palestine, min- 

ying and intermarrying wi i 
ging a ntermarrying with c¢ 3 ( i 
countri ying with colonists from different 

: ntries, were afterwards known in history as 

amaritans, who shor mee 

f shortly ne “so li i 

a F rtly became of so little impor- 

ance as not to have, or even scarcely des 

ee ; i SCc e y aeserve, any 

ric record; from the sixth year of Dari 

a ; m the sixth year of Darius to the 
sev ) af “ef ; 

venth of Artaxerxes there is not even a fragmentary 
notice of t : i 7 , 

: e of those degenerate Palestine Jews. 
eventy years after the dispersi ift 
sae ue i ne dispersion fifty thousand 
e exiled Jews, by the permission of Cyrus, the 
f f fs 3 « mee . 
uling king of Persia and conqueror of Babylonia 
2 : 3 . ar) 
eturned to Judea, under the command of Zerub 
babel, fc ; 1 
or the pur rebuilding ir ci 
; purpose of rebuilding their city and 
temple. 
During tl i i i 
he period ately f ying’ 

g I immediately following, some 
progress had been made; large grants had been 
secured from Artaxerxes Longimanus, and rein- 
forcements, at various times, both in wealth. and 


numbers, had been brought to them; still the condi- 


tions of these returni i 
ons of these returning Jews, in most respects, was 
Ss, was 


deplorable. * Thei 
5 Their countr, yas pillag i 
ee country was pillaged; their 
izens were kidnapped and made slaves by their 
h i S$ ar 
eathen neighbors; robbery and murder were rife in 
their very capital; Jer 
very capital; Jerusalem was almost deserted; 
and the tem y rebuilt i 
bane ple, not yet fully rebuilt, was again fast 
falling into decay.” * 


It was at this juncture that a man of spotless 


‘Lord Arthur Hervey 
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as both a military hero and minister 


» character, who w 
d his services. ‘Though hold- 


of religion, voluntecre 
a post of wealth, power, and influence 


ing at the time 
rt of the world, never- 


im the first and grandest cot 
thele his Jewish blood and patriotism were such 


as led him to 


place all his possessions and emolu- 
altar of his native country. His 
y kind, lofty and resolute. 


ance as governor of 


ments upon the 
integrity was of the sterne 
Te refused to receive any allow 
Judea during the years of his administration. Ina 
word, for pure and disinterested patriotism he 
yemains in the world’s history with no superior, and 


with scarecly a rival. 
Tlis statesmanship was prudent and 
office who were 


sagacious. 


Tle commissioned those. men for 


righteous and God-fearing, though his views of 


prevent him from ap- 


civil-service reform did not 
pointing to office, if they were the better qualified, 
some of his kinsfolks; nor is such recognition nepo- 


tism if based upon true merit." 


As a general he was prompt, yigorous, bold, and 
comprehensive. As a minister and. servant of relig- 
jon his conduct and character are preéminent and 
resplendent. Nothing was undertaken except he 


and Thad set up the doors, 


1 Now it came to pass, when the wall was built, 
appointed, 


and the Levites were 
ananiah the 
} man, and feared God above 


and the porters, and the sin, 
That [ gave my brother T 
charge over Jerusalem: for he was a faithfu 


ani, and IT ruler of the palace, 


many. — Nehemiah wile .1, 2: 
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first earnestly sought the blessing of God by fervent 
prayer and supplication. He made from the outset 
the most careful provisions for the maintenance of 
religious observances, promptly expelling all un- 
worthy persons from sacred oftices. 

We have spoken thus at length of the character 
of this patriotic and heroic governor, Nehemiah, for 
the purpose of establishing, in a measure, your con- 
fidence in the principles governing his subsequent 
military, political, and religious conduct; since a 
character of preéminent excellence, especially when 
his public career results well, affords a presumption 
in favor of the fundamental laws which haye con- 
trolled his methods of procedure. 

Upon his arrival in Jerusalem, Nehemiah was 
confronted by such distressing and discouraging 
conditions that ordinary men would have at once 
despaired. But, with a vigor as remarkable as were 
his fortitude and wisdom, he commenced and pushed 
to its completion the task in which his predecessors 
had well-nigh failed. From the day the enterprise 
Was undertaken he was opposed by jealous and 
Savage tribes, among whom are especially note- 
worthy the Ammonites, the Arabians and Samari- 
tans, or Cutheans; with intrigue, with fraud, and 
with force, successively and conjointly he was, there- 
fore, compelled to cope. Yet he met all the wily 


Schemes of his foes with a stubborn honesty, an 
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T0t1 r ¢ tapy ravery 
unwavering patriotism, and with a military bray ‘y 
i ‘orever fi m 

which have rendered his name forever famous 


history. ; 
He saw first of all that an armed force was 


: ‘or ietly and 
an absolute necessity. Te, therefore, quietly 
i int ilitia organ- 
quickly, extemporized the people into militia org 7 
aa ee ‘ith swords and bows, W1 
izations, equipping them with swords 


spears and habergeons. ee 
- ‘hat the 4 jate rebuilding 
He perceived, also, that the immedia 


of the walls of Jerusalem was Eh eh 
order the more successfully to carry on nae 
warfare and secure protection to the Dee a 
undertaking was likewise expeditiously acc 


(; splexing diffi- 
plished, thotigh under the most perpl i ae 
j ayy ” 7 a is ») , 
culties. The account in the sacred recor 
but graphic: — 
at the half of my 


i ime forth, tl 
And it came to pass from that time forth, th Ce es 


servants wrought in the work, and the other eae 

the spears, the shields, and the bows, and the eats vA cha 
They which builded on the wall, and they 4 ana T AusPSR 

with those that laded, every one with one of his ha 

the work, and with the other hand held a ee Ae peste: nek 
For the builders, every one had his sword girded D} 

so builded. 

So we labored in the work; and half of th hay 

from the rising of the morning till the stars ae een of 
So neither I, nor my brethren, nor my serv ae Pacics: saving 

the guard which followed me, none of us inte eter 18-18, 

that every one put them off for washing. — 


em held the spears 


21, 22. 


G ‘e thus eyery- 
Vigilance and mutual defence were 
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where and constantly exercised. “They who 
watched, worked, as well as they who builded.” 
The spear helped the spade, the bowman stood by 
the man who swung the pickaxe; in a word, this 
crude but brave militia force stood between the foe 
and the husbandman at his toil, between the enemy 
and the priest of religion while engaged in his sacred 
office. 

As a result of this remarkable and determined 
energy and prudent defence, in an almost incredibly 
short time not only was the temple rebuilt, but 
Jerusalem was again a conspicuous city among: the 
great cities of the world; it again became a place 
of refuge and a house of worship; “once more, as 
of old, a city of God.” 

No sooner had the safety of the city been thus 
secured than the sacred books which now compose 
a part of the Christian Bible were brought forth 
and publicly read. So thoroughly were the common 
people, including both men and women, instructed, 
that they were made to understand the reading; this 
is the first instance of co-education and public 
schooling recorded in the world’s history. Tradi- 
tion informs us that Nehemiah also established 
public libraries for the still further promotion of 
popular education.’ He likewise instituted religious 


worship, and required the people to take upon 


'2 Mace. 
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themselves solemn oaths and obligations to obey 
all the commandments of the Lord their God; they 
pledged themselves sacredly to observe the Sabbath 
day, doing no work therein, and allowing no traffic. 
Temple observances were restored, synagogue Wor 
ship was instituted, and the joy and prosperity of 
the people were so noticeable among the surround- 
ing nations that they said among themselves, “J! Ene 
yah is working out the salvation of the Jewish 
commonwealth.” Such was their remarkable pies 
perity under the religious and military administration 


of Nehemiah. 
that this people of 


The sequel shows, however, 
es than 


other measur 


variable fortunes, by adopting 
successful; 


those which had proved so eminently 5 
disregarding their religious obligations, as ca 
lecting the military spirit, fell into degradation anc 
misery almost without a parallel. . 

A. hundred years after the close of the b ec 
generalship of Nehemiah, while their swords a 
sheathed and their spears were staked, Pto oe 
Soter, King of Hgypt, assaulted Jerusalem oe 
Sabbath day, captured it, and carried one hundr 
thousand of its inhabitants into 
Under the Maccabees the militar 


7. oes ine rors tl 
except for civil and political dissensions : ‘ 
r way of recovering its 


n that feared not God 


rilliant 


Egyptian exile. 
y spirit revived; 
he common- 


wealth seemed in a_ fai 
prestige. But later, while me 
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were their rulers, while the Sacred Scriptures were 
neglected and rejected, the traditions of the elders 
being substituted in their place, while the sword had 
forgotten both its skill and its valor, excepting when 
behind walls, Jerusalem was again sacked, and, but 
for the ambitions of Herod, its entire population 
would haye been massacred.?’ In the year 70 A.D., 
the Jewish sword being divided against itself, God 
dishonored, Christ rejected and crucified, their city 
was utterly wasted by the armies of Titus; the walls 
built by David and Solomon, rebuilt by Nehemiah, 
and strengthened by the Romans, were completely 
demolished; while the people, a reproach and a by- 
word, yet preserved as by miracle, wandered among 
the nations, remaining still a living fulfilment of 
sacred prophecy. 

We are sure no thoughtful person can read the 
history of this Jewish commonwealth, or study the 
divine promises to the people, without reaching the 
conclusion, that if those Jews had retained the same 
spirit as that inspired under Nehemiah, maintaining 
the system of popular education as then instituted, 
continuing the purity of their religious worship and 
their obedience to divine requirements, not forsaking 
their military defences and discipline, they would 


have become and remained through history an 


‘Herod restrained the Roman generals with the complaint that if they con- 
tinued their work of death, ‘they were going to make him king of a desert.” 
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independent people, and Jerusalem would be to-day 
the great and dominant metropolis of the Eastern 
world. 

Such are the actual and speculative lessons from 
the Jewish nationality. 

That our deductions may not be made from too 
limited data, we call attention to an historic parallel 
with which you are familiar, and one with wee 
this Ancient and Honorable militia organization 1s 
intimately connected. 


- : ; n Plym- 
You are aware that prior to the time whe y 


outh Rock became famous, indeed prior Bo ps 
time when that humble but resolute Sa 
Genoa was hailed. discoverer by the soe pie eos 
but a day before had resolved to mutineer, A ae 
had cherished the belief that, sailing west ¥ 

sailing 


; but after 


ree Te se ree d 
Europe, land might be reache turers 
ss most adven 


for weeks into the waste of water 
had returned disheartened. 


Hes : series of Columbus § 
After the discoveries 0 or settlements 


shores of 
“by the 


everal parties 
of adventurous men “sought to est 
. . iT ess. 
upon these inhospitable and profitl 
a pfaken 
New England.” They were undertak their arbi- 
a8 Be fup une. 
F iti he -e they might se 
ambitious, that here y s t back to 


i se 1 wen 
trary establishments; but these sool : e 
e growth of tempor 
t=} 


undertaken, also, 


a as 
put New Eng- 


climates more congenial to th 
dominion and ecclesiastical pride; 


by the adventurous and licentious, 
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land repelled all such with the rough touch of its 
deprivations and dangers. The counsels of princes, 
the plans of the worldly-wise, the efforts of the 
daring, all came to nothing as they turned towards 
these shores.” ? 

The first successful settlement of New Eneland 
was made, therefore, by men actuated not with 
ambitions, nor with the spirit of adventure, nor by 
dreams of licentious freedom, but by men who 
believed “that a community would be free, happy, 
and religious, in proportion to the extent of the 

- diffusion of correct information respecting their 
relations to God, to the future and unseen world, 
and to each other, and the duties involyed in these 
relations.” “The union of liberty and law, of free- 
dom and virtue” was the problem they sought to 
solve. 

The dangers and difficulties awaiting them they 
could haye but faintly realized when they. first 
looked upon the shores of New England. Indeed, 
the Ammonites, the Arabians, and the Samaritans 
of Nehemiah’s time found a dreaded and_ historic 
counterpart in the native savages of this continent. 
Those primitive settlers who builded walls about 
the temples of our civil and religious liberty did so 
in face of Indian treacheries and_ hostilities, under 


circumstances and amid difficulties which we can 


‘Irving. 
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now hardly comprehend. When the Pilgrims stepped 
ark wilder- 


upon these shores they gazed upon a d 
Bold and 


ness, whose extent was entirely tknown. 
i strene rs could 

warlike savages, whose strength and numbers 

and whose intentions could not 

nd seem- 


not be estimated, 
be guessed, emerged from the mysterious a i 
woods, and then disappearec 


ingly interminable 
‘ often 


j ; ry . © Ge 7 rere 
again. Their behavior and usages were © 
They no doubt had the confi- 


strange and startling. 
tinent. 


dence and prestige of conquest on this con 
The New England Indian appears to heyedes a 
terror to other American tribes. Expeditions by 
Northern races had perhaps 
whose ruins 
in the 


these . and other 
destroyed those earlier civilizations 
are now discovered in the West, especially 
Mississippi valley. But fortunately before ieee 
strike their blow 
and, the 


oth 


confident savages had decided to 
sy s > NTow Enel 
and annihilate the white man of New Eng 


Te I 
sword had been forged, the hand skilled, and b' 


sword and hand were ready for service: ee 
‘ : ed eve 

The instincts of self-preservation thus pA 

: aye his swore 


one of those primitive settlers to h 
iilded. ‘The farmers 


and the profes- 
ere ready, 
oh in the 


girded by his side, and so he br 
and the mechanics, the tradesmen 
sional men, through those earlier years, W 
warning, to leave the plou 
ol itself, while they 


and the fireside. 


at a moment’s 
furrow, and the forge-fire to co 
sprang to the defence of the field 
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The story seems like a romance, that when the 
settler was wielding his axe in the forest, and what 
whe husbandman was sowing his seed or harvesdiae 
his crop, they each toiled with the musket teat sé 
to ihe back. It seems like a dream that 7 cane 
heroic ages flint-locks hung as a necessary and faith- 
sulp gaat over the door of every Kew England 
cabin; that the pious worshippers sorctell wilt “thal 
to the church their well-charged muskets; that the 
pibew gun-rack was as common in temples of wor- 
ie as are now racks for hymn-books and Bibles; 
zn the out-door guard was as indispensable on the 
Sabbath as was the man who stood in the pulpit: 
but such were the facts. a 

In the Puritan church, of later date, men sat or 
stood at the head of. the pew, standing even in 
prayer-time, — innovations, certainly, in the history of 
church etiquette, were such manners; but they ‘wand 
eae deemed necessary, having their ovigin, it is 
jer im those troublous times, when seats aarti 
A liable to momentary interruption, by the cry. 

o arms!” and when those devout 5a "es ta 

‘ ae and resolute 
men of ed wheeled quickly into the aisle, with a 
musket mt every hand, converting the church, in a 
moment, into an armed fortress. Thus, mecethrane 
your presence, under arms, in this house of Goa 


to-day, ar is i i 
ay, and this union of military and religious 
fo) : 


« 
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ik historic connections which carry 


services, bespe 
omantic. 


us back to times as heroic as they were 
rightly comprehended those 


Now, if we have 
that, had not 


times, we risk nothing in saying, 
those pre-Revolutionary altars been protected by mil- 
f men who did not 
spade, as the rep- 


been protected by 


itary weapons, in the hands o 
hesitate to use them; had. not the 
resentative of a nation’s industries, 


had not those sturdy heroes, who have 


the sword; 
given New Jngland its royal rank 
art and diffused the 


among all 


nations, practised the military 
military spirit among the entire population, — the his- 
tory of Puritan New England would have been 
The heroic and daring 
yen the pale- 
as the eagle, 
kes the dust 


brief, if not inglorious. 
Philip, of Pokanoket, would have dri 
faces from the Continent “as easily 
among his own native mountains, sha 
from his wings.” 

Speaking of your company, in early times, the 
historian says, “ The natives trembled when they saw 
ig stood. still and rever- 


them train, and old and your 
martial order.” 


enced them as they passed along in 
w f=] 


Not only was the military spirit fostered, but, we 


add, those men who first succeeded in an attempt to 


form a settlement on these shores believed also in 


productive employments, in general intelligence, and 
in the worship of Jehovah. 


Like the Jews under Nehemiah, the fathers of 
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our Eeepublic revered and studied the Scriptur 
established schools of learning, built sainihastiel 
every community, pledged themselves to obey an 
es oH God, observed the sanctity of the sanhaiil 
violations of which were regarded as Petit 4 : 
OEY Oi against the public good. We é i 
ducuted, therefore, in saying, that what has tr: a 
formed the threatening and gloomy wil * a 
America into beautiful gard : eee 
a : ga dens and parks; that what 
mmanded its forests and rocks to bee 
houses and schools and temples; that ie a at 
everything which is most highly ‘ttn on ee 
Republic has been secured by precisely similar an 
cles as those which rebuilt the walls of J ek 
ra é of Jerusalem, 
and made that city the religious light of the world 
If, therefore, it is wise to allow historic precede id 
iD modify our judgments of the future ‘the . ] 
this historic survey of Judea and N eer “gland 
we are certainly justified in drawing the follo i 4 
general deduction, and may employ it as : uae 
for our present discussion. ee 
The shade and the sword, the school and the altar. 
unde divine appointment, are the agencics Jor pa 
ang the Dapieation and the prosperity of the America ; 
Republic in the future, as they have been in the nae 


“the twenty are closed, and clerks who are st 
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I. THE SPADE. 


nt of agriculture is employed as the 


This impleme 
epresentation of the productive 


more suggestive Tv 
industries of this countr 
been felt to be of such es 
Men have been assigning this, 
in explanation of the depressing 
we have fallen. This, that, and 
eeested by which to 


y. Never, perhaps, has it 
sential importance as at 
present. that, and 
the other reason, 
times upon which 
the other method has been su 
people, and success to our 


manufactures and commerce. But every observing 


man must have already reached the conclusion that 
ultimate way 


ean be secured in no other 
productive industries, and 


restore prosperity to our 


prosperity 
excepting through our 
chiefly through agriculture ; 
reliable wealth of a nation consists 


especially since the 
in its incomes 


or ofcomes from the soil. 

in this city twenty ump 
ed, while ten can do 
clear that the 
1 ten of 


anding 


If, for instance, oductive 
mercantile houses are establish 
the business actually demanded, it is 
highest prosperity cannot be looked for unti 


pehind silent counters, and accountants who are 


posting books with no charges to make, nor cash 
from these profitless 


receipts to enter, are transferred 
tasks to fields of productive industry. 
It must be perfectly clear that the non-producer, 
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who 1s no long nee as a = C 2 m1 e 
nh nger ne ded. AS a NON pro lucei or middl 


man, mu 2 
» must become a producer, or else he and the 


community in whi i 
ity in which he lives must bear the suffering ~ 
= Li), 


or depression inci F i 
: s ession incident to undistributed labor. With 
produce r-prices, wi ' 
I 7 e at war-prices, without the monetary ease 
and licens yar-ti os 
oe nse of war-times, and millions of acres un 
a ed . . re ” . / ‘ 
: » It is evident that the remaining factor of ou 
nanci i : 
a ee equation, namely, the literal and industrious 
use 0 is t ) 
‘i the spade, is the only sure method of solying 
le pri yhich is i 
problem which is perplexing the heads of . 
many pr si i ‘ p 
any professional economists and politicians 
) ans. 
We do in “thes 
ct not in“these statements depreciate the 
ani a0 ot y 7 a, J 
acturing interests of New England; the pri 
ciple before us suse ‘ aot agi 
ee us suggests rather what would secure 
1elr success abli | 
: cess by enabling them to supply with thei 
nanufactured pr an 
cra actured products the ports and marts of th 
world. “ ’ 
We, have the most approved machinery 
we have inventiv i cal 
ee e inventive skill to make new discoveries 
and to pu 3 rao 
i put to the best use those already made; w 
ave steam and water power ‘eile a 
jae i! r, and privileges without 
it, and a climate favorable i 1 
Mae avorable in every respect for 
is a aie but the staple provisions are 
a resent far t c i ae 
far too expensive. The English, F 
and German f ee 
an manufacturer and dealer can underbid 
us on many clas i i we 
any classes of goods, in most foreien or 
home markets; they ¢ d eee 
3 eh iq . 
Free aah y can do this because they haye 
ag cheaper ma abor. Si 
permanual labor. Since, there- 


fore I £2) 3e 2 f ) 
th 
> e ong run, the price of a barrel of fi 
oul 
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regulates the price of a day’s labor, and if flour 
could be reduced from fourteen to four dollars, then 
the Lowell or Manchester prints would no longer 
remain stored in the coinmission houses of this city, 


though day and night every spindle should be put 


to its utmost speed. 

Whichever way looked at ther 
son that the soil, and the 
and foot upon it, 
s land with 


e can be no question 


with any thoughtful per 
with an industrious hand 
shortly load, perhaps overload, thi 
ment than has fallen to 
§ began to have an 


spade, 
would 
greater material aggrandize 
e nation 


the lot of any people sine 
ake not, is the honor due 


existence. Such, if we mist 
to the spade. 


tm. THE SWORD. 


deplore the evils and 


We in common with others, 
? ? 
“the game 


ations of the sword when playing 


devast 
th in sorrow 


and baptizing the ear 
sented by Tacitus times 
er fails 


of sovereigns,” 
and blood. The picture pre 
een repeated, and nev! 
e profound and 


on every 


svithout number has b 
of evoking sadness: “.A scene wher 
1 silence reigns, funeral mounds 


universa 
e smoke of human habita- 


side; distant and rare th 


tions; no one to greet the eye of the wanderer.” 


But, believing as we do in Bible inspiration, and 
reading therein approvals and directions as to mil- 


itary service, we adopt, as 


a working hypothesis m 
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this discussion, the statement that though the use of 
the sword is an evil, it is, nevertheless, a necessary 
evil. “Think not,” said our Lord, * that I am come 
to send peace on earth; I am come not to send 
peace but a sword.”? There are times, he likewise 
assures us, when it may be necessary for a man who 
has no sword to sell his garment to buy one.2 The 
great apostle also highly commended the conduct 
of those Biblical heroes who “waxed valiant in the 
fight,” and “turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” * 

Iam aware, notwithstanding what the Scriptures 
say, that a sentiment exists, entertained by some of 
our most respected citizens, that the time has come 
to sheathe the sword, or beat it into a ploughshare. 
The time to do this ought, perhaps, to have come; 
but to say that it has come is an assumption of 
extravagant sentimentality by no means warranted 
by existing facts. “Christian Europe, bowed with 
the weight of years, grown gray in old campaigns, 
and scarred with a thousand battles,” clutching anew 
the sword to-day, while any one of the great powers 
is liable, apparently, at any moment, with new com- 
plications, to be helplessly involved, does not bespeak 
as yet the inauguration of universal peace on earth. 
These gloomy clouds forbode rather the likelihood 
of wars and rumors of wars until doomsday. 


' Matt. x. 34. * Luke xxii. 36. ® Heb. xi. 32-34. 


~~ 
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England is a peace-loving nation; she prefers 
peace to war; has been willing, and is willing, to 
settle international differences by means of peaceful 
arbitration; nevertheless, when the balance of power 
in Europe, that “ imaginary equipoise,” eoaaen to 
decide upon, is likely to be but slightly disturbed, as 
kingdom by a mere preponderance of 
: a leading or 


when a sister 
wvealth or territory is likely to become 
controlling factor in European politics, — even hrs; 
tian England bristles with bayonets, and the ocean 1s 
ploughed by her men-of-war. 

Or what is to be our response 
Secretary of War to General Sherman, issued oy ie 
fore yesterday? Tas it not your endorsement, pout 
, » which would justify 
n the part of 


to the letter of our 


it is of that belligerent characte 


the immediate declaration of war 0 


Mexico? Says that letter: “ The President of the 


i i the invasi f our 
United States 18 conyineed that the invasion to) 
eanized bands of thieves 
t=} 


+ y, ony ey © 1h 
territory by armed and o 
: s should not 


and robbers to prey upon our citizens © 
You will therefore direct Gen- 


longer be endured. 
sions continue, 


eral Ord that, in case the lawless incu? 


he will be at liberty to use his own discretion w hen 


and when his troops 


pursuing a band of marauders, ; 
ail, to follow 


are either in sight of or upon a fresh tr 


i ie rActalvané 
them across the Rio Grande, and to overtake and 


ell as retake stolen property found 


punish them, as W ‘ 
Has not General 


: : : 2a 
on the Mexican side of the line. 
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Sah sbeuld he cross the Rio Grande to-day, the 
greetings of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, whatever may be the consequences? j 
‘ Whichever way we turn there is discovered a per- 
Inency in the somewhat extravagant senti of 
Machiavel as quoted by Burke ner ak ’ 
be the only study of ‘ Pi % ome 
a prince; he ought to consider 
cae merely as a breathing-time, which gives him 
ue to contrive, and ftwnish the ability to exeeute 
military plans.” No wiser maxim has Washington 
left than the hackneyed but no less ee. 
ig “In peace prepare for war.” “I love peace,” 
ay ; 
ae General Grant, “even if I have to fight for 
Men may talk of the needlessness of war until 
rng and dream of millenniums without number: 
Dut, practically, the world must be looked at as it is; 
BLS must be regarded as they are, and not as a 
7 imagine them to be. 
he fact cannot ignor P 
which moral een. se sce 
ee! his world, and corrupted 
ey co day ee began to 
cee. oi he oe eo I manele and even 
MOE i ore g ‘a and sie continue to have 
Ission until moral evil no longer curses 


the earth. T 
arth. The man of war must exist whenever 


and wherever is 
erever is found the man of sin. In a world 


where n ise ini 
nen love and practise iniquity, authority and 
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force, represented by: the sword, must, at times, 
inevitably take the place of argument and entreaty. 

The great processes of nature, frequently accom- 
plished by the action and conflict of antagonistic 
forces, often deplorable in the extreme; are a come 
mentary upon revealed truth, divine providence, and 
upon the requisite harsh measures now and then 


demanded in human affairs. The Lord himself is 


a man of war. He often draws a glittering sword, 
keen and double-edged; and when he uses it the 
blow staggers as if Omnipotence was back of it. 
These statements will doubtless yeceive the sup- 
port of every hearer, upon taking a more general 
should law come to mean 


view of the subject; that is, 
there be no force 


nothing, or, what is equivalent, let 
beck of our civil law, and we have so little confi- 
dence in human nature, as now existing, that we 


would not dare walk the streets day or 
as, and we 


night. 


Let there be no protection on the high se 


have so little confidence in human nature, as now 


manifesting itself, that we judge it would not be 
achery 


profitable to entrust our commerce to the tre 
of black flags that would be, found on every me- 
ridian. 

In fact, all judicial processes rest upon this 


fundamental principle of restraint by fear or force. 


same 


Whenever, for instance, the existence of law, and 


of a magistrate to enforce it, are necessary, that 
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moment is necessitated also the presence of’ the 
sword; and likewise its wse, whenever and wherever 
‘a man is disposed to break that law or resist the 
magistrate. It is a maxim recognized by all jurists 
and statesmen that “Law is a dead letter without 
the idea of force behind it.” 

No representation or symbol of justice is complete 
except sword in hand. A profounder statement of 
the rightness and purpose of enforced judicial au- 
thority cannot be found than that announced in the 
New Testament: — . 

For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same: “—— 

For he is minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain; for 
he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. — Romans xiii. 3, 4. 

But'as often as one person is found guilty of 
celtics and is thereby amenable to the law which he 
tries to evade, so long there is the possibility of the 
ponrentod action of two or more persons of like 
disposition. There is, therefore, the constant pos- 
sibility of evilly disposed persons banding together, 
for the commission of such crimes as will imperil the 
rights and lives of the well disposed. Since such 
lawlessness can be prevented only by the sword, 
in the hands of authorized and organized forces, and 


since the numbers engaged may be sufliciently large 
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to require the presence of an army, there may be at 
any time, therefore, involved and enacted in the 
administration of law and justice everything belong- 
ing to war and warfare. 

The right of war, which Hallam defines as “the 
employment of force to resist force,” resides, says 


Grotius, in all mankind. It must be apparent, there- 


fore, that conflict in arms, in a righteous cause, as 


society is constituted, is a continually recurring lia- 
bility; and that the use of the sword in such a cause 
Nor need it 


is merely the administration of justice. 
than the 


be “any more murderous in -its temper 
sheriff's act, when he closes: the life of the con- 


demned criminal.” Like the robes of the judge, it 


may be “crimson outside, but lined with the ermime 


of righteousness.” 
The disastrous consequences of wat, like the 


threatened disastrous consequences of judicial pun- 


ishment in the world to come, have been evidently 


rashly misjudged by reason of overlooking the no 


hich would result from a 


less fatal consequences Ww 
The destruc- 


neglect. of such extreme measures. 
tion of life is bad,” says Dr. Hedge, a former chap- 
“put it is not the worst of 
the desolation of 
the tears 


Jain of this company, 
evils. The waste of property, 


cities and villages, the ruin of families, 
e bad; but the sacrifice 


of widows and orphans, ar 
inciple, the loss of 


of justice, the abandonment of pr 
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a nation’s rights, are worse, unquestionably worse, 
infinitely worse; for these are the only things which 
make life worth having; and if these can be main- 
tained only, and it be right to maintain them at the 
expense of life, who would not say. let life be the 
price; let it be spent like water for their redemp- 
tion?” 

The sword, therefore, though a scourge, is also 
a balm. “While to engage in war without a clear 
necessity is a crime,” says Southey, “still, when the 
necessity is clear, it then becomes a crime to shrink 
from it.” “Cursed,” said the prophet, “be he that 
doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully, and cursed 
be he that keepeth back his sword from blood.”? 


The soldier is not regarded in the Scriptures as the 
author of war, nor is he armed to encourage war; but 
ds a minister of righteousness authorized to maintain 
peace. The losses of war are deplored; but the 
crushing of tyrants and the salvation of societies 
are applauded. 

One may, under certain circumstances, allow him- 
self to be smitten upon one cheek and then upon the 
other; but to allow an assassin, unresisted, to enter 
a neighbor’s house is morally criminal. The beauti- 
ful plea, therefore, of non-resistance, when the public 
is imperilled, is defensible upon no conceivable 
ground 


1 Jeremiah xlviii. 10. 
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So. too, the announcement that the day is ap- 
proaching, and now is, when nations can live without 
war, and settle all manner of disputes by peaceful 
arbitration, and that the day has come when our 
Republic no longer needs government troops, nor 
State militia, is foolhardy. While wheat and tares 
grow together upon the same soil—and upon she 
same soil they will grow until Christ comes — conflict 
in arms must be provided for. These peace meas- 
ures in which the sword is dishonored or forgotten 
have been tried; but with results strikingly uniform. 
Carlyle, speaking of such an effort ‘in Great Britain, 
says: — 
The English nation, having flung its old Puritan 
sword and Bible faith into the cesspool, or, rather, 


having set its old Bible faith, mins any sword, well 
there to 


up in the organ-loft, with plenty of revenue, 
. . % Sas Vays 
preach and organ at discretion, on condition alway 


of meddling with nobody’s practice farther, thought 


‘ : q found it 
the same a mighty pretty arrangement, but 


hitch before long.” f 
In a word, for a nation to think of aed 
excepting by providing adequate military defences, 
judging from revelation, history, and human nature, 
is simply preposterous. ‘They are the causes of war, 
not war itself, which are to be deplored. That 


which makes it necessary to protect the spade with 


- the sword is the evil; until the cause and the evil 
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are remoyed it is useless to cry, “Peace! peace!” 
Not until the inside of the cup is cleansed; not until 
no deliberate transgressor remains, therefore not 
until the world ends, will unprovided security be 
enjoyed. The day for melting cannon into church- 
bells will be when men do as they would be done by, 
loving philanthropy better than plunder; nor will 
the day for beating swords into ploughshares have 
its sunrise until ploughshares may turn the furrow 
without fear of the bludgeon. ‘ 

The discussion of this subject would not be com- 
plete unless an additional step is taken, involving a 
specification of the kind of military provisions and 
defences upon which a nation can the most con- 


fidently rely. The sources of danger to national 


. . ye . : e 
security are threefold: first, from foreign invasions; 


second, local insurrections; third, from political 
usurpations by popular and designing demagogues. 
The recognized physical defences against these 
perils, aside from natural and artificial fortifi ‘ations, 
are: first, militia troops; second, a regular and mer- 
cenary army. The relative merits of these forces 
claim a moment’s attention. 

Tn case of foreign invasion there can be no ques- 
tion as to the superior efficiency of a thoroughly 
organized and disciplined militia force. On the one 
hand are men who are hired to the business; on the 


other, men like the Montenegrins, now battling and 


4 
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i cs5 or ike the Cubans, worst- 
defeating the Turks; or men like the ‘ 


S . > er 
hing stant anish troops; or mer 
ing and wasting constantly Spanisl PS 3 


cing’ who 
ike the yeomen of Concord and Lexington, 


and who 


oueht for their property and their homes, 
fought for their property Pade 


knew every turn of the road, every rock ; 
| : i affor y from 
the territory through, which could afford shelte 


the foe. 


, ters shepherds 
A community made up of hunters and she} ; 


i ilitia-man, 
in which every person easily becomes @ militii 


i ondent and 
has always been found the most independe 
ey f years before 


3 > € i unities. 1 hu 
eur commu 
secure O Ss Rive uC red. : 


Ue ine me 
the Christian era as effective militia as eV i 
ng upon the Adgea 


: curies mul- 
Sea; had they not, as their wealth and luxu 
% ? ” 


ivati e military 
tiplied, neglected. the cultivation of th . ae 
: militia onganizations 2 
troops, 


dwelt in the republics borderit 


spirit, and abandoned. their 


j j Las scenary 
discipline, employing, instead, mercenary ee 
‘01 ine - they wo 
there is no reason for supposing that they a 
; é d inant rept s 
have remained independent and dominal i 


still. 


nna 0 . ty, 

This “se rondition of society, 

| was this “same conc i 4 
It was t patie.eon 


» as Ma- 


saulay remarks, “which facilitated the ¢ |, history 
! : ae a word Ory 
quests of Attila and Tamerlane. Ina i 

i at ai ind 
is a continuous illustration of the m¢ a 
among the mass 


ispensableness 


of the military spirit and discipline 
a nation’s citizenship. 
= ill not allow us to 


: . > 2098] i 
This anniversary occasion W ics 


; ‘ special se 
pass in silence the history and the speck 
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rendered by the militia of our own Commonwealth; 

from that period when “more than once the whole 
civilized population on the continent was ‘brought 
to the very verge of annihilation,” down to the time 
when Lee surrendered to Grant, and the Confed- 
eracy ended. 

Beginning in those carly times, already reviewed, 
we find that the able-bodied men, within the limits 
of several villages, were organized into “ train- 
bands,” and were supplied with implements of war. 
That these bands might be furnished with experi- 
enced leaders, and make greater progress in the 
military art, a plan was adopted to form, in Boston, 
% company, composed of persons of martial tastes, 
who would perfect themselves in military exercises, 
and who would impart to others, throughout the 
settlements of New England, the knowledge and 
skill thus acquired. This organization, perfected in 
1638, sharing with Harvard College the honor of 
being the oldest corporation, next to the primitive 
township and churches, now existing in America, 
was designated, at first, the Military Company of 
Massachusetts; afterwards the Artillery Company; 
in 1708 the Honorable Artillery Company; ‘and in 
1738, and since that date, the Ancient and Ionor- 
able Artillery Company. Its existence, among the 
few monuments of the past, we are grateful, remains 
as an unbroken link between this day and the times 
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iti i er 
when “every soldier was a citizen, and almost every 

itizen was a soldier.” 

citizen was a so ue 
i i » early times 
This company was, therefore, m those early 


i ; yas 
the military school of this country. Bescon W 
: roan - 18 

West Point. The object of the organization 


5s Gee 
explicitly stated in the preamble of the origin 


V i]. for a charter: 
iti tovernor and Council, for a 
petition to the Governor and re ‘ae 

vers thers | of their care of 
© Divers gentlemen, and others, out 


the adyancement of 
the public weal and safety, by the adyancem 


of arms, have desired 


» military art, and exercise : 
the military art, 2 ae 


REP as 
license of the court to join themselv 


company.” 


i llowing 
The charter of the company contains the fo g 


statement: — | 
its chief objects the attain- 
It should be able to 
It is denominated 
» and as such, it 
anies and 


The company should have for 
ment and diffusion of military knowledge. 
teach the learned and instruct the skilful. t 
«The Military Company of Massachusetts ; ade 
should take and keep the lead of all the a ee annie 
associations in the State ; and, on its days es Bail ye ae 
parade, it should exhibit, as they are discov rae ee itaal'te 
ments in exercise and manwuyres. It shou pn siya theo: 
which all officers should appeal for ae ae rate. 
retical points, and soldiers, for practical : Bee fetcunriel 
When the company shall aim at these objects; adit Nees 
that the increased share of public attention i Mae cthies! dnd 
will be usefully bestowed, and that bine Dear ne aii 
corps of the militia will be desirous of arene We hing 
school of oflicers it will have an important er Brea etia 
an uniformity of drill and discipline in all 


State. 


; in those times 
We are glad to record, also, that 
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when t t i i 
he fathers believed and taught that “ resist 
ance t : 3 i | ont 
© tyrants was obedience to God,” this com 
pany was ¢ : : c 
EN y : is) called together and voted unanimously 
as: 7} . . . F 
ee ih will do everything in our power in sup 
ort of t : : | of ‘and 
ee ne government of the Commonwealth, and 
qd oO rs Ac 7 a 7 * 
urselves in readiness, on the shortest notic 
to turn out in the defi : Si 2 
‘ 1e defence of the same.” Such was 
€} nT Oy +. a 
Ne origin and spirit of this 
avs of this company, and conse 
n > Be ye45 i a 
a y of the entire militia of the State and of New 
ngland, to which it gave toné. 
The history of S 
ae istory of our State militia has been brilliant 
and honora iiti “ig 
ve rable. It was the militia of Massachusetts 
leh carri f “Ae 
ie arried the Commonwealth through the 
Sloomy i : i 
Y period of Indian wars, <¢ é 
Sane ,» and humbled the 
ee 1 power in the wars of 1753 to 1761. Between 
695 and 1765 i ; 
feet : 1 1763 this Commonwealth rendered an 
a un i ilitar i 
nee of military service scarcely equalled by 
a 5) = . . ‘ 
people known in history. In 1757, « 
ces (757, as Judge 
suimates, one-third of the effecti é 
pe te effective men of 
ate were in the field. They were t iliti 
or a : y were the militia 
s v * . . * 
te » under the old provincial flag of 
ssachusetts Bay, which st i 
Se Y, which stood the first shock of 
lonary war provoked by the encr 
ments of British admi ‘ ene 
administration; < oldier i 
aes stration; and one soldier in 
1e continental army during tl a 
struggle for our j dai 
hee r independence was furnished by 
assachusetts. You 
ar reyy j 
re fully aware in the war of 


1812 W hen th emy w “4 
> ne e V verine 
sj y as ho ermg along our coast 
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and the national forces were withdrawn, that they 


were the thoroughly organized and officered Massa- 


chusetts and New England militia companies which, 


with twenty-four hours’ notice, garrisoned and pro- 


tected all our posts and seaboard cities. One of 
‘ets that makes us all proud of our 


the historic f 
’s capital 


Commonwealth is that, when our country 
archives were 


was besieged, when our national 
ashington was 


threatened, when our way to W 
ets of Baltimore, then the first 
way to the protection 


ashington: were the 


blocked in the stre 
troops which fought their 
and rescue of the city of W 
Massachusetts State militia; and theirs, also, is the 
everlasting honor of shedding the first blood spilled 
With such a history, and 


in that righteous defence. 
ingle 


with such service rendered by the militia of as 


State, the presumption in favor of the militia, as a 
State or national security, ought to be established 
as an unquestionable fact. 


Were further proof needed, as to the importance 


of haying in readiness an organized and trained 


militia force, it is at hand. You are aware that one 
of the conditions of peace demanded by the French 


under their late empire was that Germany should 
maintain, at no time, an army of above twenty thou- 


sand men. ‘This condition was accepted; but the 


shrewd Germans, while having at no time troops 


above the twenty thousand, yet, every two or three 
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years, reorganized their army, mustcring in new men, 
so that but a few years passed before Germany was 
a nation of disciplined soldiers. The results of 
that discipline were not made known until the late 
French and German war, when French generals were 
astounded to meet everywhere none but disciplined 
troops. It was this military discipline, as well as 
superior mental culture, which enabled Prussia to 
humble France in’ the eyes of the world. 

‘Wise would it be for us if the military precision 
and discipline found in all the public schools of 
Prussia were introduced into ours in New England. 
There the school is a battalion, and the book-satchel 
is worn by the boy as a knapsack. It would be 
regarded as a vigorous measure; but we are con- 
vinced that every public and incorporated school, 
college, and university of our Commonwealth should 
be required to institute military discipline and the 
arts of war as a part of our educational methods 
and measures. Were this done in every State, our 
nation’s territory, large as it is, would enjoy perpet- 
ual and perfect immunity from any such danger as 
foreign invasion. 

In case of insurrection the militia is likewise 
found to be vastly more reliable than a regular army. 
Citizen soldiers are more respected, and more gener- 
ally backed by the entire population. During a 


period of great disaffection, the Legislature of New 
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Hampshire found its sole protection in the State 


militia. The Excise insurrection of Pennsylvania, 


: 2 oes ae 
and the riots of Baltimore are historic lessons, 
g 


structive and suggestive. ~ 
i threat hec 
The Shays’ insurrection, the threatened bloods 
. 7 ‘a + 6 arles- 
the smoke of the Ursuline Conyent at Charl 


i ring those 
town was still in the air, and the mobs during t 


7 f 
days when laws hated by the Commonw ealth 0 
Mi en to the extent of 


while 


Massachusetts were executed, ev 
= j i avery, are 
infamously remanding Thomas Sims to slavery; ¢ 


i fliciency sword 
standing illustrations of the efficiency of the 


in the hands of State militia under State order 


The Mayor of this city said of the riots of 1860-61, 


‘We cannot put them down!” T 


he policemen Te- 
‘der from you, will 


plied, ‘ Thirty of us, with an 07 oe 
The militia wnder orders Dav 


bb) 
put them down. 
: even when @ 


more than once quelled insurrections, ie 

> F ‘eo in sympathy 
large proportion of the members were 1D sym] < 
sS . . . ” 
The disciplined soldie 


with the insurrectionists. . 
dislikes when 


learns to yield personal likes and 

conflict with State authority and command. 
From these varied considerations it 18 not oe 

clearly the right of the State to order “the miliui 


é watt ae 
to appear and aid the civil authority in sup : 
»” whenever, 


only 


pressing 


violence and in supporting the laws, ae 
ee insurre 
i i ag, “an insur 
the language of the State statutes, 


in any 
2 tw there shall be ™m 
is threatened,” and “when there sh 


i n acting 
county a tumult, riot, or any body of me 
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together with intent to commit any felony, or to 
offer violence to persons or property, or by force and 
violence to break and resist the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, or any of the same be threatened; ” but 
also, it is clearly the right and duty of the State to 
organize and discipline its militia, having it thereby 
in constant readiness to act in all emergencies in- 
volving insurrection and rebellion. 

Respecting the third source of danger, usurpation, 
whether from the civilian or soldier, we need merely 
y State of the 
Union would make successful usurpation on the part 


say, that an effective militia in eve 


of the civilian not only impossible, but would pre- 
vent the thought of it from entering the mind of the 
most daring and ambitious of politicians; the militia 
would not only be the surest, but in reality the only, 
protection of the nation against the encroachments 
of a standing army under the control of victorious 
generals. “Tt is certain,” says Madison, “ that lib- 
erty cannot be safe with powerful standing armies, 
and that, without an effective militia, the danger of 
such armies cannot be precluded.” The history and 
fate of the republics of Greece and Rome are a 
standing warning against the transfer of the sword 
from the militia to the mercenary soldier. 

From whatever point of view the subject is looked 
at it must be apparent, either in case of invasion by 


4 foreign enemy, since the defence of one’s field and 
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d; or, im case of any local imsur- 


me are invyolye : 
a anized, will 


rection, inasmuch as the majority, if org 
‘ s eht, a recognized 
ys stand by the right, and obey the necogny 
ant s , s i rai rpation, 
authorities; or, as a protection against usurp? 4 
| mi s e most reasonable, and the surest 
st, t st reasonable, and the § 
that the cheapest, the most 1 one 
oe d in the 


alwi 


physical defence of a nation is the swo a 
J * E ‘ 
a State militia, composed of all the : 


hands of erat? 
ghly or ans 


bodied men of the proper age, thorou 
and disciplined. or 
} 4 vever, tha 

We would not leave the impression, however, a 
able magni- 


Ss i 7, im ¢ ati i onsider: 
a sti y army, im a nation of ¢ 2 
as tanding ALIN, i satis 


A. standing army may be 


tude, is usele A at 
able in the exercise of the balance of J] 


. mM no” 
i i 7 i 1 presenting 
sudden emergencies; it may be of use m P 


in 


1 uprising; it may 
it is the repre- 
it may be 


a speedy front to slight, loc 
everywhere inspire respect, while 
sentative of the national government ; eal 
needful as a sort of moyable police force; but § 


aut. te the surest, 
we must insist that the State militia is th 


. Pedie ia? it is 
‘a nation’s rights; ~ 1 
nay, the only sure, bulwark of a nation’s 11g ; i a 
aes d ? F ae 
the wall, and the only wall, “ behind whi 


” 
honest toil unharmed. 
1 objections to 
f a free 


people may pursue their 
We are aware that there are sever 
be urged against the military education ‘a 
people. We admit their force. But ae i“ e 
s signify in view 
We have al- 


indispensable ; 


number of nameless objection : 
isting i ‘ative necessities ¢ 
existing and imperative 


ready admitted that a military force is 
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also that the militia is the safest and best; but this 
cannot he secured except by the military education 
of the citizen. It is altogether impertinent, therefore, 
to urge objections; they are all forestalled. Tt may 
be true, however, that the objections are less we 


ighty 
than they at first appear. 


It is objected, first, that military education will 
demoralize the citizen. It may, but it need not. 


The sword, acquaintance with it, and the use of it, 
may be eminently humanizing and ennobling. The 


cause for which the sword is drawn, and the motives 


with which it is wielded, will decide the mor, 


al effects 
of that handling. 


In the royal gallery at Versailles 
may be seen an equestrian portrait of Gosias, Conte 
de Rautza, Marshal of France in 1645. He 


is rep- 
resented as sitting upon his horse, w 


ith one wooden 

leg in the stirrup. One sleeve of his coat is empty. 
i A 

Over one eye is painted a patch to conceal its loss. 


But one ear remains to him. His face is scarred 


and war-worn, yet it wears a high and noble ex- 


pression. He is evidently a man who has known 


and endured the exposure of long campaigns, and 


has faced, without flinching, the fierce storms of 
battle and siege. Over the painting is an inscrip- 
tion, containing the name of the’ soldier, and the 


memorable words: * He scattered, everywhere, his 


limbs and his glory; his blood was, in a hundred 
places, the price of his victory; and the warf 


Sse 


‘are in 
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whic 1 neage ¢ not hinge sound about him but 
a 1 e engag od lef 5 S$ d abou a 
f= 


his heart.” Thus of every soldier, battling ae. 
vall of the State ih a righteous cause; Seca “a 
— his heart, like that of Marshal Ran may 
ai ery throne of honor and. purity. 


remain the v v. 
Ps even the most terrible, need 


Scenes of slaughter, 


‘ axation f 
d len; nor W dom @ nd. relax: 
not harden; ill the freedow a on 0 


PPS ife f 1 Str. y apy 
cal ¢ 2 Ss > e SIvY oduce “crim 
ap and earrison life, 0 n cessity, pr U 

t 


i y the 
Joshua and Nehemiah, among th 
‘ é 
of the noblest generals among 
the 


5 
inal license. 


ews; snophon, one 
Je Xe 
S 7 @ t o 
Hc1plo, equal y emt 1eT amon, 


one of the first Gentile converts 
Turenne, Marlborough, 


the Grecks; 
Romans; Cornelius, ae 
to the Christian religion; : ae 
Miles Standish, George Washington, and ey ie 
om iat enished naval heroes of history, a 

os ons tial spirit untainted moral purity. 


ited with the mar 
ete aying that amid all the 


; warrant us in s 

Facts warran iy Pea 
1 ors of clashing arms, and of garments 
10rror’s shing 
blood, the true and. her 
ad immensely to his persona ba oo 
Nay, more, if we read history 
y spirit is one of the 


‘oie soldier, instead of losing; 


1 righteousness 
may ad 


and nobility. o 

* the itar 
-ectly, the neglect of the mi ‘2 
i not of national power, but of 


ine indications top 
leading indicati , pats ais 


In a world cursed with sin, 
egligence. 


weakness. a 
iums itary ni 
“e ‘emiums upon m1 
— o the mountains, 
While Moses is at prayer among , 

i -d on the plains; and, o 

Joshua must wield the sword © ‘ 
ie ’ nter the 

the two, Joshua is the one allowed to e 
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Land of Promise. The servile spirit which quits 
the field, and sheathes the sword, is the spirit site 
leads a people to forsake, likewise, the school-house 
and the altar. At the time when ancient Isracl had 
forsaken the Lord, and served other gods, there 
was not a shield nor a spear to be seen amone 
[- 1h" - ~ 
the forty thousand of that then degraded people. 


- : ae. 
Writes Florence Nightingale to a brigade of Brite 


7 r 7 1S isd 

ish volunteers, “One who has seen, more than any 

man, what a horrid thine war is, yet feels ign 
= "ad ©) "eC 


than any man, that the military spirit, in a good 
sa we . 
cause, is a matchless leaven for the national 


acter.” 


char- 


There are the best reasons for concluding, there- 
fore, that few things are more manifest than the 
detriment which will result to New England char 
acter if we abandon the military spirit and the arts 
of war. If our people tamely ery and sue for peace 
saying, in words and conduct, “ Anything for peace > 
then the day will come when the old Puritan sit 
and heroism among us will suffer its greatest, if not 
its total, eclipse. 

A. sean objection urged against general military 
education, and against the maintenance of State 
militia organizations, is the great expense involved 
We grant the force of the objection, and acknowl- 
edge the increased burdens of taxation 3 but there 
are qualifications that deserve to be taken into 
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account. So far as making military art, science, and 
discipline a part of our national education the addi- 
tional outlay will be but trifling; it will be fully 
compensated by the physical benefits, and by those 
peculiar advantages which are gained in no other 
way so surely and naturally as from military drill 
and obedience. . 

In the settlement of this question it must also not 
be overlooked that the maintenance of the State 
militia is not a matter of expense on the one hand, 
and of no expense or risk on the other. Military 
defence, as has already been shown, a nation must 
have; there is no way, therefore, of avoiding expense. 
But an organized and disciplined militia, in which a 
part of the citizens are enrolled, or, as in case of 
Prussia, where all who are subject to military duty 
are alternately enrolled, as has likewise been shown, 
is the cheapest and most adequate physical protection 


a country can possess. Thus the objection based 
tia organizations 


upon expense in maintaining mili 
t of its 


and discipline is, at the outset, shorn of mos 
pertinency and force. , 

But there are other considerations which must not 
be lost sight of. Had the Southern States, in 1861, 
seen a militia foree im every Northern Common= 
wealth, ready at a moment’s warning to answer the 
call of Congress, is it presumed by any one that they 


3 : sod? 
would have attempted secession by violent measures ¢ 
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ee 


Nay, no sooner than they would attempt it to-day. 
At that time their militia organizations were disci- 
plined; the most of ours were disbanded; there were 
scarcely ten thousand names on the United States army 
rolls; most of the West-Point graduates were Confed- 
erate sympathizers; therefore they dared to send that 
shot which demanded the surrender of Sumter. In 
the midst of that war-storm we or 


ranized an army of 
as brave hearts as ever beat, but composed in part of 
those whose hands had never touched a sword. 
Those noble men, at terrible sacrifice, had to learn 
the arts of war in face of a trained foe. Dearly was 
past military negligence paid for. The country 
learned then — what it ought to have learned earlier — 
that one can do well that only which he is in the habit 
of doing. Recalling those years of warfare, those 
millions of expended treasures, those rivers of blood, 
we are impatient with the man who talks of the 
expense of maintaining both an adequate regular 
army and competent State militia organizations. 
Nor can we forbear calling attention to the con- 
summate folly of the last House of Representatives 
in their boasted economical military measures. Some 
dollars seemingly saved on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the reduction of our regular army to a mere 
handful of unpaid troops, without any requisition 
upon the States for the necessary militia support, are 


the measures of wisdom we are called upon to 
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admire. But there are a few facts we must first 
consider before rendering our applause. 

The Mormons know that this nation has no ade- 
quate military force at command. ‘They therefore 
threaten hostilities and offer abuse to the American 
citizen living within their territories; no Gentile is 
safe in southern Utah and eastern Nevada; many are 
compelled to forsake property and home, while others 
remain at the peril of their lives. “Will the House of 
Representatives, when estimating the profits of its 
measures, place these conditions on the deficit side 
of their accounts? , 

The Indians and the lawless white men who 
mingle with them are acquainted with our military 
imbecility, and by their threatenings intimidate the 
settlers in our western States and territories, who 
are compelled to leave their homes and seek the 
protection of settled communities. Our Sioux war 
likewise came by the invitation of inadequate mili- 
tary defence! Military neglect is the height of 
extravagance; with the past to look at, it is the 
height of folly, also. 


Therefore, let not ow Commonwealth repeat these 


' Before this sermon goes to press we have the disturbing intelligence of the 
uprising of the Indians in Idaho and Oregon, with no government troops, and 
with no organized militia, nor even arms, in those States to check the s 


ges 


Let those deserted and wasted homes, those massacred settlers, those widows 


and orphans, be remembered when the House of Representatives shall parade 
before the country the meagre sums they have saved, while depriving our cit- 


izens of a just and reasonable protection. 
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blunders, nor fear the slight increase of taxation 
which may be required to put the State in a condition 
of perfect physical: security; and let Massachusetts 
in the future, as always in the past, have the honor- 
able distinction of being prepared promptly to an- 
swer the call of the general government whenever 
it shall be in peril. 

The third objection is based upon the plea, put 
forth in every lull of peace, that there are no 
dangers which justify the maintenance of State mili- 
tia organizations. It is an old adage worthy of 
frequent repetition, that “there is always danger 
when the persuasion exists that there is none.” ‘Lhe 
confident man is warned in the New Testament to 
“take heed lest he fall.” 

Some one has remarked that we Americans always 
insist upon believing that there is no danger until 
the fire reaches the bones. For one to say that 
there are, at the present hour, no grounds for appre- 
hension as to national security would betray an 
obdurate blindness utterly unpardonable. 

Aside from the dangers already specified there 
are others which can hardly be overlooked by a 
prudent observer. Our social economy, and the 
inclination of certain classes to crowd into mining 
districts, cities, and dense villages, is a source of 
peril not to be disregarded. These are the places 


where mobs and lawless outbreaks have their birth. 


: el Of 
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Tt already transpires, that in more than one locality 
can be seen those “flashes from the dark pose 
of the multitude, which reveal giant and ya 
masses of barely suppressed passion.” Any psusee 
listurbance finds these city and mining hordes ready 
Rees of the dis- 


; acaulay, speaking 
ake advantage. Macaulay, s} 
i. : ® On such 


turbed reign of James the Second, says: rh 
oceasions it will ever be found that the pad 
vermin which, neglected by ministers of Bale ei 
ministers of religion, — barbarians in the me 
civilization, heathens in the midst of Ch 
all .physical and moral pee 
S, will rise at 


who burrow among 
in the cellars and garrets of great citie 
Hy + ” 
-e into terrible importance. : 
once into t | eens 


ror abor tikes i ry par 
a word, labor strikes in eve 
p> , restored 


i 5 oy ahve 
country, during which order is frequently oe 
‘ : » an arm 
and preserved only by a police or an 4 


, and 
N i ; W » arrest an 
force; the Molly Maguire pands, whose 


authorized 
mon 


execution can be. effected only by an 
: to one; the Mo : 
t to rebellion 
Jand but 
the Ku- 


armed force, ten or twenty 
threats and defiance, such as to amoun 
and treason were they uttered in avy. 
ours; the Hoodlum raids in CE ee 
Klux and Rifle companies in the South, reacy 


. 6 troops acting 
defy any authority excepting that of troop 8 


2 sovernment, — 
under the order of the general govern! 


o- 7 { 
disclose enough © 


sueeest enough of latent and 
Dees : ne blood and blanch 


organized terrorism to stop th 
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the cheek of any considerate observer and lover 
of his country. 

Our political economy is likewise fraught with 
perils. The excitement of State and national elec- 
tions, never wilder, perhaps, than during the past 
year; the inflamed and reckless spirit of the 
press, loaded with threatening, abusive, and even 
disloyal language, together with the exasperation 
of political leaders, make the thoughtful patriot 
tremble, lest the dangerous heart and the bloody 
hand of Robespierre shall anon unglove itself. 

It is true that in any free government there is 


a liability that the bad passions of men will ex- 


press themselyes;» but in ours there are peculiar 


temptations and special dangers. In more than 


one respect Macaulay’s criticism upon our consti- 


tution is not far from correct: “Tt is all sail and 
no ballast.” 
Our federal compact, for illustration, has within 


itself, and probably always will have, elements of 


‘increasing insecurity. Take, for instance, the rela- 
tion of the general government to certain civil and 
political rights of individual States. 


are not established; 


The limitations 
with every new issue, castern 


northern and southern, interests are 
liable to clash. Very likely 


and western, 


a separate confed- 
. . . . 7 . . LU 
eracy, within the limits of the American Republic, 


will never again he attempted. All that would 
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be gained by such measure as is now see 
Ss be better and more easily Beeuieg ee, ‘ 
bxpedients; still, the rights of individual : 5 ee 
conduct their own affairs, civil and meee car 
out the interference of the general eon * 
is and will be more and more insisted upon. 


i d) to 
t Sta elections, anc 
The right to conduct State 


om . . e of the 
decide upon returns, without the presenc re 
is li i vi em 
United States troops, is likewise, and will és 
‘ ‘Jaims ma 
‘e the demand. These State ¢ 
and more the den oe 


ine is certain, 
be right or wrong, but one thing is 


g : +6 st be 
bespeak at no distant day perils which mu 
provided for. 4 
4 We mean at least this possibility, that the oe tion. 
= ie » protec 
or All eall, < has a right to eall, for pr Ks 
citizen will call, and h = ae authorities 
o grant,” 


rican 


in the community where he lives. } 
i j © = > tr 

will not in every instance grant, nor try Ake 

mane te vas ene 

protection; not being im sympathy with the nes 

; te exe 

i ‘the eeneral government, the Sta ; 

tration of the general goyernt ; ere ae 
will not appeal for aid. What, then, 1s 


j ask 
ver again, as 
i ivi i vi ver and over So) 
The individual W ill, over a 


Shall he, or 


jonal executive for protection. 
the national executive a to be done, 


:, erant it? Is there nothing 
I not, grant it? a 
shall he +8 ere 


= =y: ° iti to sac- 
except for the ¢ Zi > the American cu 
ox > citizen, th { 


i : seek pro- 
rifice his property, abandon his home, and 


er 
7 » some oth 
tection — we were about to say, under 


e now bear, of not 


~2 his reproach and stigma w 
flag? This reproach a gs nd exas- 


iti i ettle a 
protecting our own citizens, will so n 
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perate the people that they, anon, will demand of 


Congress vigorous measures. But with compliance to 
that demand will come a conflict between State and 


national authority; to ignore that demand will doom 


the federal compact. Law, order, and the protec- 
tion of the citizen by force of arms when necessary 
anywhere in our land is: our only security; to these 
conditions State rights must be made to submit. 
But, some one replies, that would transcend the 
authority of the general government. In answer we 
are led to inquire as to when and by whom the bounds 
between State and national rights have been estab- 
lished. We assert that there is a law lying back of 
our federal compact which is fundamental; it is, that 
the individual State has no rights such as to prevent 
the general government from extending to any 
American citizen on any square foot of our national 
soil the protection, if need be, of its entire army and 
navy. 

We cannot, therefore, look upon compliance to those 
insolent demands that all federal authority supported 
by military power shall be withdrawn from any part 
of our soil, with feclings other than those of extreme 
mortification and dismay. his act of the adminis- 
tration is a yielding of vastly more than what appears 
to a careless and superficial observer. 

But, more than this; how utterly inconsistent our 
procedures! We are to-day bidding our troops 
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i rot ives and 
enter foreign soil, in order to protect the lives < 


not 
property of our citizens, but commanding them 


am mur- 
to offer protection upon our own soil. Tf I av 


dered in Mexico, there is redress; if im oe 
there is no help for it. O America, in the light o 


P ral 
such facts, and in the eyes of the world, your feder 


compact is a tissue of nonsense! 


Neyer since the war closed has the Union ee 
thizer felt less secure than he does to-day a ie 
than one of the Southern States; the reason er i 
the old friend of the Confederacy knows that aie : 
have come to such a pass that the general gOVv- 


. ism to 
ernment has neither the force nor the hero 


interfere. 


itive as 
y ‘ a nsitive 3 
I know some of you, gentlemen, are se 


: : een it oral 

to the present Southern policy. After the ae 

ees, THRE 

offerings of the past week, you do not like to Be 
“e yea 
much said as to what preceded the twelve Y' 


further use 
last gone by, nor do you care to think of furt! 


Yet, as was said by 


for the sword in this country. ie 


one of the early chaplains of this company, 


nor- 
: and hor 
“ ac ve must render it safe 2 

“we love peace, we mu ey, 


spade ¢ 
of the 4 New 
in the hands 


able.” If our peace is such that the § 

be protected, whether in the hands 

Eneland or the Western farmer, or 
c=) 


in t ands of 
of the Southern planter; whether in the ha 


4 nds of 
‘ ri i in the ha 
the yeoman of Puritan lineage, or 


viper > in the 
the olive-faced Mongolian of California, 
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| As ] Pa 4 Mississi i: if 

ands of the black man of Mississi Ppl; Wu our peace 
Is such - 
s that it is not safe for me to transact busi 


ness. Or Sta ay é ) Ss 
2 stand as a voter at th olls; if our 
alls ; . 


peste is such that the sanctity of your person and 
of my person, while citizens of the Republi : is ne 
regarded when we chance to hold or tae, - a 
pepe respecting religious or political ee 
if this is the case, then shame on the peace of mie 
we boast! Sooner than endure such a per ae 
sonata government would better call *e4 = 
million volunteers, and enter every Pk 

‘i gerent 


commonwealth, and nt very foot f 
€ é ploug] every « 0. its SOl 
> oot. ii 
c=) R so 


with shot and shell. State rights are a mocker 
baat the rights of the individual are ne 
in he dirt. When the Governor of et a 
confesses that twelve men cannot be eee i 


State i 2 i L 
who wil ONnvV1C nurder per petrated in 1 al 
ie 1! ¢ V d ] 0ac 


day ig 5 6 ly, y d 
= 1 gh ? ud, equal Y> W hen the jury system of Utah 
is such that it is i si W f a 

at 1 S Impossible to fi 
? nd t elve m 

° , i = i e 7 en who 
W pronounce an assassin guilty, excepting a t ic- 
ae , oY 2 Si 1¢@ dic 
ation of Bi ig] am Y oung, then the gene ral < rovern-=- 
ment, if i as any 25 8 ( V V Ss 3 . 
’ has an use, should find t velve men some 
vhere els ad put the i g t, 
where else and U nem into that Southern ; 

x 


into that Western territory, and, for 
? 


ate, or 


the public go 

Se seh neni od 

ind security, protect them against the lawless wad 
awless, with 


fixed bay 2tS 3 
: yayonets and ¢ rawn swords, while they bri 

- Sh 1 : , ine 

in their verdic be W e aver that it i :; 

a LU 1S 


federal compact we live under, and 
ler, 


a lamentable 


a despicable 
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state of affairs surrounding us, and an inglorious peace 
my American citizenship affords 


we enjoy, when 
than it does in 


me less protection in Louisiana 


— Liberia. 


Until these inalienable. and political rights are 


every American citizen, we 
the name of 


guaranteed to are called 


upon, in the name of humanity, to hate 


disreputable thing against which a million 


peace, a 
- ul 
scabbards should be poised. 


swords leaping from their 


lu. THE SCHOOL. 


From the consideration of the spade and the sword 


in the security and prosperity of the 


as factors 
s, vital 


American Republic, we pass to the no les 
subject represented by the school. 


The relative importance of our educational safe- 


eo 


all free governments, 


at object of 
rsonal rights, the 


speaking of the g 


1 Judge Joseph Story, 


says: They are the protection and preservation of the pe 
ate property, and the public liberti of the whole people. Without 
accomplishing tl ends the government may, indeed, be called free, but a 
If the person of any indi- 


+ and a vain, fantastic shadow. 


is a mere mock 
ation is not pre- 


ak his own opin- 


sure from assaults and injuries; if his reput 
if he may not spe 
ed without just ¢ 


vidual is not s 
served from gross and malicious calumn, 
ions with a manly frankness; if he may be imprison 

be deprived of all freedom in his choice of occupations and pursuits ; 
idle to talk of his liberty to breathe the air, or to bathe in the public stream, 
or to give utterance to articulate language. Life, liberty, and prop- 
estimate of freemen; 
How, then, are 


ause, and 
t will be 


erty stand upon equal grounds in the just and one be- 
almost worthless without the s 
these rights to be established and presery 
of government, wisely framed and vigilantly enforced ; 
1 ach, whose duty it shall be to protect the weak 
against the cunning, and to punish 
and wanton injury.” 


rity of the others 
ed? ‘The answer is, by constitutions 
by tribuna yf justice 


comes 


“above fear and beyond repro 
ainst the strong, to guard the unwary 
and the spirit of encroachment 


the insolence of office, 
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guards must not be judged by the limited space we 
are compelled to devote to it in this discussion. We 
have given more attention to military matters, and 
are to give less to educational, both because this 
occasion justifies the special emphasis of the former, 
and also because our educational interests, though not 
without good reason, have been presented in nearly 
every public address, and upon nearly every public 
occasion. Still there are a few thoughts which can- 
not too frequently be insisted upon, and: to which we 
now ask your attention. 

The fundamental thought properly introducing 
this division of our discourse is doubtless admitted by 
every one, namely, that the protection and prosperity 
of a country do not depend upon its geography. 

even upon its geology; cer tainly 


> nor 


not upon any par- 


ticular form of government, nor consequently upon 


the temporary domination of any particular political 


party; but, in the long run, upon that which enters 
into and controls the national life of the people. 


“ What constitutes a State? 


Not high-raised battlements, or labored mound, 


Thick wall or moated gate ; 


Not cities proud, with spires and tunnels crowned, 


Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich nayies ride ; 
Nor starred and spangled courts, 


Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
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No. Men, high-minded men, 
as far above dull brutes endued 


With powe 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude — 
Men who their duties know, ee 

vi re manta 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare mai 2 

4 
Prevent the long-armed blow, ; 

i aan shain,— 
And erush the tyrant while they rend the chain, 


Gq on 
These constitute a State. 


i “f f oover nent we 
\ Democ ‘atic Re publican form of go yernt 
Poe , I 


i i x nce; but 
i F ‘egard as ideal in excellence; 
are quite apt to reg ard as ¢ 


nore Op- 
such a goyernment may be immeasurably 1 


) Vv detriment fe) people than even the 
i tal t a 
ressive and et e a the pe 


. nay, inevi- 
absolute domination of a ruling tyrant; nay, 


re and 
tably will be, whenever the force of a pure 


moc- 
intelligent public sentiment departs from the de 


| during 
racy. The monarchies of modern Hurope, 


those 
the last five hundred years, are thought, ae ne 

pjects, 
who have considered most carefully these suPJ 


democra- 
to have been far better @ governed than the a ‘ S 
; Bu 
cies and aristocr acies of Greece and Rome. : “if . 
om j sch 
these, and in the other republics the mi 


he masses 
iceable to the ignorance and delusion of t th 
aie: i ’ suffrage. Says 44 
who were allowed the rights of suffrage. i) 
i cating ar education: — 
Brougham, while advocating popular 


to read, 
t jeople to 
A sound system of government requires the | i 


e they are the 
and inform themselves upon political subjects ; els 


1 Sir William Jones. 
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prey of every quack, every impostor. 


practise his trade in the country. 


Tf they do not read; if they do 


not learn; if they do not digest, by discussion and retlection, 


what they have read and learned: 


if they do not qualify them- 
selves to form opinions “for themselves, other men will 


opinions for them ; ; not according to the truth 


form 


and the interests of 


the people, but according to their own individual and. selfish 


interest, which may, and most probably will, be contr: ury to that 


of the people at large. The best security for a government, like 


ours (a free goy ernment), and generally, for the public peace and 
public morals, is, that the whole community should be well 


informed upon its political as well as its other interests. 


If these sentiments are true of Great Brit 
are equally, indeed they are far 
“The human imagination,” says 


ain, they 
truer of America. 
a diligent dane 


of our national and educational problems, 
picture no sembl 


can 
ance of the destructive potency of 


the ballot-box in the hands of an ignorant and cor- 


rupt people. The Roman cohorts were terrible; the 
Turkish janizaries were incarnate fiends; 
was powerless as a child for h; 


but each 


arm, compared with 


universal suffrage without mental illumination and 


moral principle. The power of casting a vote is far 


more formidable than that of ¢: isting spear or javelin. 


On one of those oft- “recurring days, when the fate of 


the State or Union is to be decided at the polls; 


when, all over the land, the votes are falling as thick 
as hail, and we seem to hear them rattle like the 


clangor of arms, it is enough to make the lover of 


> ind every agitator, who may 
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his country turn pale to reflect upon the motives 
under which they may be given, and the conse-~ 
quences to which they may lead ye : i, 

To depreciate, therefore, the quence oO pie i 
education in our Republic betrays either malice, 
treason, or a deplorable ignorance. 

Tywo elements which should enter into our Sypen 
of popular education may be inferred eu aa 
already taken, namely, acquaintance with the spade 
and coi the sword. Every boy in the Jewish com- 
monwealth, rich or poor, was required to learn some 
useful trade. Wecommend this Jewish custom to pe 
attention of those who have in charge the superm- 
tendence of our educational matiers in this Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

“The chief object of the State,” says Talleyrand, 
‘is to teach children to become produetive citizens.” 
When, therefore, to our ordinary common-school 
system there shall be added this industrial instruc- 
tion, which will enable every boy the better both to 
secure his own livelihood and to contribute some- 
thing to the productive income of the State, a most 
commendable advance will be made. 

We have already spoken of the military instruc- 
tion and discipline which properly belong to a na- 
tional system of education; if, now, there be added to 
industrial and ite ingractor culture in epeliien; 


? Horace Mann. 
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science and literature, likewise in morals and relig- 
ion, we shall be in possession of a system of educa- 
tion which will constitute the most valuable and 
reliable part of ow national capital and security. 
This is a subject respecting which no indifference 
should be allowed. Unless the millions of’ this 
country, who are “clothed with the royal rights of 
suffrage, and who are holding in their hands the 
sovereign power of this nation,” are thus suitably 
educated for the trusts committed to them, we firmly 
believe, in the light of reason and of history, that it 
is only a question of time, and of a limited time, 
when American republicanism, in the broad sense of 
the term, shall be betrayed, and shall terminate, first 
Military force, 
we have seen, is indispensable, but is not safe with 


in anarchy, and then in monarchy. 
illiterate masses to control it. Republicanism is 
desirable, but, controlled by ignorance, the people 
would be led to welcome a military despotism. 

Startlingly significant are certain historic lessons 
and parallels. 

They were ignorant and deluded masses who 
demanded a king, in the time of Samuel, in place of 
the essentially republican commonwealth under which 
they might have been blessed." 


Athens might have remained a grand republic until 


the present, had the majorities of her people been 


'] Sam. 


1 


— 
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properly educated; but, lacking this, the political 
condition of Athens was fickle beyond. endurance. 
Her best men were exiled or put to death, while the 
unscrupulous were raised to the head of the State. 
At length, annoyed by such disasters as are likely to 
overtake any people who are without culture and intel- 
ligence enough to comprehend the results of their folly, 
they, with other Greeks, allowed internal dissensions 
iad ‘recklessness to work such weakness and dis- 
couragement that Athens fell an easy prey to Roman 
conquest. 

Rome, too, after she became a pure democracy, 
could have remained thus, had her citizens received 
proper education. The ignorant masses, the lone 
orders of whom were despicable, being dazzled with 
the phantom of military glory, as the Israelites had 
been, submitted to violating the constitution, by 
prolonging the term of office in the case of successful 
chieftains, so that the consul of a year became dic- 


The next step was easy,— that of per- 


tator for life. 
pub- 


petual and hereditary emperorship, — and there 
lican constitution of Rome became a thing of history, 


nae : Doreen 
a step, which, im this country, unless the masses # 
r sooner 


properly educated, will be more easily and fa 
< > : . ae Wf, HO 
taken than we of to-day imagine. George Washing 
i intelli- 
ton clearly saw the importance of common inte 


3 : asions “for the 
gence in a Republic, and regarded provisions for 
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general diffusion of knowledge as of prim 


ary im- 
portance.” 


“'There is not a power vested by the Constitution, 
either in the Congress or the people,” said Judge 
Hoar, “toward the exercise and accomplishment. of 
which the education of the people is not the 
the most direct, and the cheapest way.” 


Mr. Gladstone, with a keen eye ton 
ests, has declared that the * 


surest, 


ational inter- 
“victory of Germany over 
France is the victory of the common- 


school system 
of Prussia (including its military 


discipline) over the 
ignorance of the French empire.” 
It is now generally acknowledged, as 


it was fre- 
quently remarked during the war, that 


it was the 


outhern white people 
which rendered it possible for a few skilled leaders 


to take the seceding States out of the Union 
into rebellion and war. 


prevailing ignorance of the § 


> and 
And yet, incredible as it 


may seem, the national government is doing com- 
paratively nothing to protect itself at the very point 
whence our former misfortunes came, and where also 


to-day is to be found one of our most subtle 


» and yet 
one of the most dangerous, s 


pecies of peril that has 
ever threatened any republican form of 


government. 
How astounding that ther 


e should be so much puerile 
legislation as to leave no time for 


that which is most 
vital! 


That our legislation in the matter of suffrage 
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has been heretofore blind, if not reckless, a ae 
be confessed. It must likewise be acuntee i 
if this country is to be saved while mowing: eA 
the fearful perils of unlimited we bats, 
done only by establishing the doctrine that the iT) 
=a shall reserve the right to en He 
euneviniond the education of the ne Le 
upon their correct education depends the Be i 
of constitutional liberty. Common-school Se 
in the light of this discussion, is not eae i 
ijlege, leat is, in our country, ope alse: ‘ 
to “teach a boy to read and write has a fen ye 
make him a better and a safer citizen, it ne 
the duty of the State to compel him to eee 
for that purpose. By some means gos yoape ee 
be maintained that the voting citizens of 2 
shall not be allowed to remain eile ; othe 
As to the course of study the civil ne ae 
should have a voice. We cannot regard it ae 
than a singular oversight in our sa ae Rte 
studies that no instruction as to our aria ad 
omy is provided for. A boy may ate a 
entire course through every grade 0 fi 
schools and then stand at the polls miter ie 
of his privileges and duties as a gC elites 
Also, from hints already thrown out, it V 


intellectual enlight- 
that something more than mere intellectu s 


- D sulture m polit cs, 
x . than culture ics 
enmic nt, somet hing more tha ? 


8 . 
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science, art, and literature, is needed to render ours : 
prosperous and safe country. We run some a 
perhaps, in the statement that the school system of 
to-day has made so many compromises, at least in 
our Commonwealth; its instruction is so ‘ete: if 
upon all religious subjects; the voice of prayer : 
so effectually hushed within its halls,’ and ie abe 
and ihe ral thinking of many of the teachers em- 
ployed is so extremely free and liberal, that we have : 
school system and school instruction so ae en 
and un-Puritanical, that, upon graduation aa cca 
school is liable to present to the country sree a 


more accomplished villain. Crime is not of ne 
ces- 


sity reduced by such education. The school boy of 
€ r © i . : 
to-day may the more successfully outwit the poli 
y ce 
and the detective; he may be more subtle and le 


brutal i rhe i 
tal in what he does, but he is no less criminal 
gche 


and is not one whit less perilous to the welfare or 
our American Republic. ae 
Jé is a question with not a few patriotic friends f 
education whether our common-school See : 
‘such as to correct in the main the tone of pe 
ir 


national immorality, which has descended so low 
s as 


to speak and act as if all is fair in li ics a iP 
has been rht i i be : ’ 

as rought in 3 past é i 
J tho gs times pas ha here IS a Connec 


tion between crime and not knowing how to read 1 
and 


rit é € € ) est 
W e; but there are reasons leac ing us to ¢ ior 
on 


the d 
a opi ion. The total number of rrests in Alb U 
2 1 8 any, 
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New York, for 1876 was 6,728; of this number 
6,358 could read and write. A moment’s reflection 
only will be necessary to establish the fact that men 


of the highest intellectual culture have been and 


may be the most dangerous criminals. Ts it, there- 


too much to say, that no system of education is 


fore, 
safe, or, at least, is surest and best, which drops out 
D of its curriculum moral and religious instr ruction? 


The Prussians have a maxim, that, “ whatever you 


would have appear in a nation’s life ‘you must put 
into the public schools.” How would our educa- 
tional drill stand that test? By our practice we are 
saying that we would have neither morality nor 
religion appear in our nation’s life. 

\ Buropean nations, who have borrow ed from us the 
common-school system, have, in certain respects, 

gone in advance of us, by showing that “the idea 
of educating a moral being, while wholly OTE 


and excluding ioral influences, is preposterous.” 


Iuxley has recently pronounced very decidedly in 


favor of the introduction of the Bible as a reading 
book into common schools. His position is, that 
[ “there must be a moral substratum to a child’s edu- 
cation to make it valuable; and that there is no 


other source from which this can be obtained at all 


comparable with the Bible.” 
And yet we, in our everlasting spirit of conces- 


sion and peacemaking, at a loss every time of na- 
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tional dignity and self-respect, are upon the point of 
excluding the Bible from our schools. 


haye you forgotten your birthright? 


O America! 


Iv. THE ALTAR. 


I have thus far not been unmindful of the 
officers by whose courtesy I have the honor of 
preaching this anniversary sermon. I have also 
not been unmindful of my fellow-citizens who are 
seeking in various ways the public welfare of 
the State and nation. 

I must also not forget the honor of the M. 
whom I 


aster 
serye, and the cause to which 
preacher’s life is consecrated. 


the 
I therefore ask 
your attention, lastly, to the fourth safeguard of 
our American Republic, namely, the altar, 

I am perhaps interrupted by the remark that 
there are many altars; there is the Mohammedan 
altar, and altars of Buddha, and altars of Br 


ahin, 
Christian and pagan altars, the world over; 


amid 
these differences and confusions, it is asked, which 


altar is to enter in as a factor essential to the 
protection and prosperity of our American Republic? 

Tam aware that upon this question there are 
those in this audience who differ widely from the 
sentiments held by your speaker. But the courtesy 
of a soldier to a soldier will always allow of 


the honest expression of even adyerse opinions. 


— 


= 


et 
Sea aa ee 


—- 
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T yenture, therefore, a statement from which 

; : . . . . vith 
ome will dissent, that a distinction can, Wl 
Ss > ss 


propriety, be made in favor of the Protestant 


é = € th eround ha 10) 0. cal istitu- 
t ) chne UL politica 
altar, 


tions were originally founded, not upon eg 
Mohammedanism, Mormonism, nor wee oan 
Catholicism, but upon Protestantism. They ee 
not possibly have originated in either of the cag 
named systems. Our Declaration of Bess i 
our National and State Constitutions, are une fs 
with Protestantism. They are a_ protest ae 
all kinds of usurpation and intolerance. er ; 
the yery genius of American erage 
Protestantism. These are not matters of con , 
versy, but simple facts. There ay SS ae 
no impropriety in allowing that sublime gene e 
which this Republic was founded, to outran ei 
We must faithfully protect the es 
interests of all sects, including Jews, Chinese, ee 
can not hazare 


others. 


Roman Catholics, as citizens, but we ae 
their personal liberty as well as ee a is 
owning the mother who bore us. The ei pee 
nation owes to Protestantism forbids that any = 
system or creed should stand for a moment 
competition with it. en 
We also add that our government, up cee 
principle of self-preservation, cannot allow any 


: rated 
ideas to be publicly indorsed and promulga 
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which are anti-republican, and which do not rec- 
ognize in the State, instead of in an Leclesiastic 


the highest embodiment of civil authority. 


? 


Upon these points we honestly disagree; but as to 
the following matters we confidently bespeak the 
most cordial agreement, namely, the altar to which 
we look for protection should be one whose rising 
incense shall secure three results: general intelli- 
gence, moral purity, and such religious conceptions 
and impulses as will promote civil and religious lib- 
erty; this trinity of excellences, all must admit, 
should rise from the altar which is to be a safeguard 
of our Republic. 

While glancing over the civilized world, and 
through the pages of history, we are sure to find, in 
fact, and by general confession, that the altar based 
upon Bible Christianity-has always. been pr 
of general intelligence, and from its very nature 
could not have been otherwise. 

I know there are men in this city, occupying the 
position of religious teachers, who persistently refuse 
to distinguish between Bible Christianity 


> religious 
bigotry, and what is termed the 


traditional spirit. 
They assert that the one or the other, as the case 
may be, — Bible Christianity one moment, religious 
bigotry the next, and anon the traditional spirit, — has 
always persistently fought against any attempted 
advancement in science and learning. 


omotive 
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We aflirm, in reply, that whatever bigotry or 


iti Oat ; ay have 
whatever the traditions of the elders may 


W oh bt ve Xe Wi one fact 1s cer- 
Ss if 5 world. al 
oht or prev ente n this n 

rougl 


tain, that Bible Christianity has always fos 
ain, t 
4 : an learning. 
every branch of human so ue 
Tf this is doubted let this question be answered, 


res ¢ iversities of the 
Whence came the colleges and univers 


3 Wien 
civilized world? The founders of Prague, of Vier 
of Leyden, of Utrecht, 


ma, 


f Heidelberg, of Leipzig, F 
- Jena, of “Halle, of Tubingen, of Gottingen, os 
Berlin, and of Bonn; the founders of meine 
of Oviedo, of Valladolid, of Cambridge, of oan 
of Hidichialy of Glasgow, of St. Andrews, and y 
ard, of Yale, 0 


Aberdeen; the founders of Harv ong 
arest exceptions, 


Dartmouth, of Union, and, with the r 
the founders of all other seminarie 
were men who had partaken of the spl 
Christianity, and, with its divine impulses 
tions upon them, they sacrificed and consect aes 
and means to the establishment of those schoo 

science and learning could be er 
thoroughly taught. Nay, more, “ when 


re caring either for the mer 
fi rol 7.0- 
s of aggrandize 


s and colleges, 
rit of Bible 
and inspira- 
ated time 


itically studied and 
all the rest 


e neces- 
of mankind we 


j ae Or” » Pay TE r 

sities of physical being, o for wa 

sle ing tor 

ment, Bible men were holding up the . 
by its light to read and understa 

In the monasteries even, 


ls, it is true,, 


ch of science 


and striving 
wonderful works of God. 


i ck erstitious sou 
amid many dark and supe 
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were found the Roger Bacons, who were the prede- 
cessors of the Newtons and Boerhaayes and TLa- 
voisiers of later ages. It is vain to say they were 
persecuted. That makes only against their = not 
against themselves, or the Bible impetus under which 
they acted. The universities were always on the side 
of liberal study, and opposed to the restraints of 
superstition; and to them, under God, science is in- 
debted for the high ground on which she stands 
to-day.” 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that the eyan- 
gelical Christian is sometimes impatient with the 
assertion of Liberalists, so often made, that Bible 
Christianity is a friend of ignorance and a foe to cul- 
ture and intelligence? What mean these traducers? 

The incense which arises from an altar based upon 
Bible Christianity is also loaded not only with the 
fragrance of’ intellectual culture, but also with that 
of moral rectitude and purity. 

We are aware that now and then a person appears 
in public who affirms, out and out, that Bible 
morality tends to immorality. Notice, this charge 
is always, or nearly always, based upon the ground 
that certain startling practices and_ historic facts are 


brought to our notice in the Bible. But should not 


this rather be spoken to the everlasting praise of this 
book, that it conceals nothing? 


. The Bible takes men as it finds them. If they 


a 
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have faults, it describes them. If all the characters 


portrayed in the Bible had been represented as spot- 
less; if Abraham had never falsified, if Jacob had 
never deceived, and David had never sinned, and 
Solomon had never acted unwisely, and Peter had 
not denied his Master; then, how great would be the 


outcry from the infidel world! It would be forth- 
with announced that Bible history is a fiction, and 
not a fact. 

But note this: the Bible never for an instant, by 
sentence, word, or intimation, approves of any form 
of immorality. “The thing which David did was 
displeasing to the Lord,” is the entire drift of its 
rebuke of sin and iniquity. When the patriarchs 
transgressed, God in every instance reproved or 
punished them. 


id . . ne 
But aside from these historical sketches not 


, ‘ : is 
word can be spoken against Bible morality- It 


the great text-book upon moral science. The Se 

foundest modern moral philosophers never think © 

deviating from it. 
The uncompromising and solemn manner, 09, 


. . . Re : . 1s of 
in which the Bible always enforces its clain 


i 7 . iG y every 
morality must certainly have been noticed by ” 
reader. 


Besct with the temptations to profanity, the Bible 


‘ : him 
says to every man: “The Lord will not hold 


: : A ~~ Confronted 
guiltless that taketh his name in yain.” Cont 
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with temptations to use intoxicating stimulants, the 
ia 


Bible says to every man: “The drunkard shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” 


Anticipating a large catalogue of sins by which 
men are often tempted, the Bible says: “Be not 
deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor thieves, nor coyetous, nor 
drunkards, nor reyilers, nor extortioners shall ‘atte 


the kingdom of God.” 

sntalligent sceptics, as well as believers, hail the 
Bible as the beacon-light of the moral world. No 
higher words of’ commendation of the moral purity 
and superiority of the Bible have been spoken than 
those which haye fallen from the lips of Napoleon 
Rousseau, Diderot, Matthew Arnold, and even Theo. 
dore Parker. Do you wonder, therefore, that we are 
pass impatient with ill-informed men who talk 
of the immorality of the Christian Scriptures? 

Says Prof. Huxly: — 


I have always b str" y in fav i 
i ys been strongly in favor of secular education, in 
the sense of education, without theology ; but I must cor fi I 
B St confess 


hay 45g Perea 
tye Been sno) lass ously perplexed to know by what practical 
‘i ay Practica 


measures the religious feeling, which is the essential basi { 
F Ss al basis of 
co co vas re i 

onduct, was to he kept up, in the present utterly chaotie state f 
as A f > sta oO 

Opinion on these matters, without the use of the Bible The 
> Bible. pagan 
; noble stoic, Marcus 
Antonius, is too high and refined for an ordinary child 


moralists lack life and color; and even the 


Take the 


Bi ae « , ae nike 
sible as a whole; make the severest deductions which fair eviti 
‘ air criti- 
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ANNIVEI 
cism ean dictate, and there still remains in this old literature a 
vast residuum of moral beauty and grandeur. By the study of 
what other book could children be so much humanized? If 
3ible reading is not accompanied by constraint and solemnity, I 


do not believe there is anything in which children take more 


pleasure. 


The fact is, in spite of all the small talk of scep- 
tics, the lustre of Bible mo rality remains undimmed. 
Far, far above the fogs and mists with which m- 
moral men and women, English free-thinkers, 
German free-livers, and American free-lover 
sought to fill the. sky, Bible morality stands unre- 
stood. 


s, have 


buked and unchallenged; nay, I think, it never 
out so perfectly clear, serene, and triumphant as at 
this very day. 

That the Biblical Christian altar likewise promotes 


civil and religious liberty no one questions. Indica- 
tions of this may be traced a long way pack through 


Abraham may have had 


the history of the race. 
and sought 


faults, but he left his home in Babylonia, 
the western wilds of Palestine, that he ™ 


ship Jehovah without rest raint, and might bequeath 
and holy faith; Moses may 
of relig- 


ight wor- 


to his posterity a pure 
have had faults, but with an inherited love 
ious freedom he contended for deliverance from the 
aohs, and inspired the spirit 


$3; so too, the 


domination of the Phar 
of independence among his descendant 
judges of Israel and the prophets of Judah were the 


e 
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patriotic heroes of their times, resisting the encroach- 
ments of kingcraft and priesteraft. Our blessed M. 
ter and his apostles handed on these sg: 


as- 
ume principles of 
civil and religious liberty; and it was Bible Christi- 
anity which also gave freedom a new birth in the 
souls of the Puritans. 


In fact, as we look through history and over the 


overtible that 
the religious and moral truths of the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures have been the reformatory 
power of this world. No period or country h 
been visited by them without resulting in 


civilized world, the evidence is incontr 


as 
advance- 
ment and elevation. No nation has received them 
into its heart without sending the flush of health to 
its cheek and the vigor of life through the whole 
body politic. They have been the seed of all the 
protestations against usurpations and intoler 
of every form, the world over, and history 

When Wickliffe and Huss translated the Bible 


and preached its truths they inaugurated 


‘ances 
through é 


almost 
a new era in the world’s history; when Luther 
brought the truths of the Bible from the Convent 


of Erfurth, and gave them to the people, he roused 
to mental and moral life the slumbering 
nationality; when the later reformers held the doc- 
trines of the Bible before the people European 
nations started from their nightm 


German 


are and anguish on 
their grand march of civiliz 


1 


ation and prosperity ; 


~~ 
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Tyndale’s translation prepared the way for the a 
anal religious reformation in sone the ie ee 
of the Dutch Republic shows that it was the hae, 
nition of Bible truth which placed Holland in 4 
fore-front of the civilization of the ages He ia 
people rose to notice when they pans a a 
national life Bible thought and sath Bible ne 
and practice” was the bold inscription upon ie 
banners of the Puritans, and_ history Soe fa ; 
national purity and enlightenment are alwa ys in fee 
proportion to Biblical knowledge and practice among 
the people. 

ae cloes some one affirm in face Os all oa 
facts that Bible Christianity is not promotive of % 5 
or that it is a damage to the wea 


se atee , i 2 How 
of national and individual life and character? I 


and religious libert 


‘utterly preposterous! 


: Ren aa 
Not, therefore, the altar of the communist, 


Boe saiaye 
that of the worldling, nor that of the formalist, 


that of the enthusiast, nor that of ume ce 
nor that of the latitudinarian, nor that of the ae 
nor that of the Brahmin, nor that of the io ma 
medan, nor that of the Pope; but the altar a 
upon the Christian Bible in its inspired ie ie 
and power; that altar which checks a el 
fancy, which arms conscience with a Oa Be 
which awakes religious sensibilities, whic 


i i avout aitec- 
the moral sentiments, which evolves: devo 
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tions, which displays well-directed philanthropies, 
which promotes a determination to do exactly right 
at all times and in all things; that altar which leads 
to industry and inspires courage, patriotism, and 
intelligence; whose tendency is to put the “whole 
soul in harmony with whatever is grand and beau- 
tiful,” touching and stirring, in nature, in providence, 
and in revelation, —that is the altar which is to aid 
in establishing the prosperity and perpetuity of the 
American Republic. 

Therefore, with an industrious spade, protected by 
a skilful sword, with a school of highest intellectual 
tone side by side with an altar based upon the 
Christian Bible, we are safe, — safe against inva- 
stons, safe against insurrections, safe against usurpa- 


tions; nay, with such protections and inspirations, 


our security and prosperity would lift this nation: 


up to royal heights and into a superb atmosphere, 
so that people far and near would say, “ Behold the 
kingdom of God is established on the earth.” 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company:—It has been hinted already that 
your presence, as a company of armed and organized 
militia in the pews of this church, and this union of 
military and religious exercises, carry us back to 
ancient times, when the Sword and the Altar were 


firm and faithful allies. May they ever remain such! 
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ae bot ne 
You are each shortly to join the invisible company 
ou a ra § 4 


ore. h of 
ides; may it not be until, in each o 


of dead comra — 
there shall be gained some signal 


your hearts, 
conquest. one 
You will fall and be forgotten; they will oe y 
any will thus 
the ranks with other men. The Company ee 
i i poster’ 
i i ‘ansmittine its ancient fame to |] 
live. In trans g aed 
suffer no dimming under your ha g 


ee itary nobility and 


still maintaining the standard of mil 


excellence in our beloved New England. 


